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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


OcropER 29th, the polling-day selected by “ Our First Labour 
Government ”’ for the rush election which was wanted neither 

by Politicians nor by the People, proved to 
Levon ei be a red-letter day in British Parliamentary 

history. By that time the 20,000,000 elector- 
ate fairly appreciated the vital issues, or rather issue, at 
stake, and exhibited that native common sense which is 


yarely lacking when some great national question is sub- 


mitted to the country. Different interpretations may, and 
are, placed on this remarkable verdict by different schools 
of more or less prejudiced commentators. By some it is 
regarded simply as a tidal wave of anti-Socialism and a 
corresponding victory for Individualism. By others it is 
treated as an overwhelming vote of confidence in the Con- 
servative Party and a rally of the masses to Conservative 
principles, or again as a popular desire to put an extinguisher 
on the Liberal Party as a punishment for waiting and see- 
sawing. In part, no doubt, all these sentiments manifested 
themselves, but we incline to think there was yet another 
and more elementary factor in this memorable Conservative 
landslide, in this defeat of “Labour” and débdcle of 
Liberalism. It was something essentially English which 
all parties would do well to note and take to heart. This 
General Election was not so much a decision as between the 
tival principles and programme of conflicting politicians. 
It was above all a revolt against a hateful foreign yoke to 
which the Ramsay MacDonald Government was gradually 
succumbing, and to which it clearly wished to subject the 
nation. When the polling booths opened that fateful 


morning the overshadowing issue was whether Great Britain 
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should be governed from Moscow or from London. The 
domestic article may be nothing very wonderful, but at 
least it is domestic, it is ours to approve, to amend, o 
reject. There was no reason to suppose that the Russian 
variation would be an improvement. On the contrary, 
Multitudes of people in all classes and of both sexes voted 
Conservative for the first time in their lives because of the 
three Parties the Conservatives were the farthest removed 
from Bolshevism and the least likely to palter with the 
unclean thing. Foreign interference in our internal affairs 
has always been peculiarly distasteful to the British 
people, as the politicians well know, and as a general rule 
they are able to conceal the extent of it on our economics 
and on our finance. But on the present occasion it cried 
from the housetops, until it stank in the public nostrils from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats. 


AT any rate enough electors realized that to vote the 
Labour ticket was to vote for Moscow dictation in the 
; administration of our law, and for British 
oe subsidies to the Moscow Exchequer. That 
Asset there should under the circumstances have 
been an unprecedented Conservative victory 

was, when we come to look back, hardly surprising. Any 
other result would indeed have been amazing in a self- 
governing, self-respecting, civilized community. What was 
so surprising as to be inexplicable was the conduct of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in deliberately presenting his 
political opponents with a windfall that made the task of 
knocking out Labour candidates as easy as shooting sitting 
pheasants. It is not as though the late Prime Minister 
were a simpleton. On the contrary, he is pronounced by 
other Parliamentarians to possess exceptional ability, and 
many soi-disant Conservative newspapers—especially some 
of those that desecrate the Sabbath—sought to palm him 
off on the country as a great man on whose judgment we 
might safely “go nap” in Foreign Affairs. And yet his 
electioneering was positively pitiable, and demonstrated 
anew what had been established by his war record—that 
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for all his pretensions as a tribune of the People, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald is completely out of touch and out of sympathy 
with the general public. His speeches contained almost 
every conceivable blunder, beginning with his description 
of eminent opponents who declined to ‘‘ kow-tow” to 
Moscow as ‘‘silly old idiots,” and even as “‘ mangy dogs 
smelling round a dung-heap,” while he ended, on the eve 
of the poll, with a dastardly attack on his own permanent 
officials of the Foreign Office, who by common consent had 
served him most loyally and devotedly, and to whose 
efforts he owed any successes he may have achieved as 
Foreign Minister. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has become 
one of the chief assets of the Conservative Party. Long 
may he remain the Socialist Leader. 


THE most sensational event of this sensational election, 
and one that undeniably had a momentous effect on the 

polling, was not the utterance or the action 
} Ay Al of any Political Leader, but a magnificent 

piece of journalism by the Daily Mail, 
which, not for the first time in its career, rendered a priceless 
service to the country and incidentally to the Conservative 
Party. Professional jealousy doubtless explains the reluct- 
ance of its contemporaries to acknowledge this fine per- 
formance, which was all the more striking as the Daily 
Mail made no attempt at a “stunt” or “scoop,” but 
placed its information unreservedly at the disposal of the 
entire Press, so that it might achieve the utmost publicity 
and produce the utmost effect. The Daily Mail, which, 
whatever its detractors may say, has always been conducted 
with genius, had succeeded in intercepting an infamous 
ktter from the notorious Zinovieff (one of the heads of the 
Russian Soviet and President of the Third International) 
to the Communist wing of the ‘‘ Labour ” Party, elaborating 
4 programme of revolution in this country. This letter was 
marked “ Very Secret,’? was dated Moscow, September 15, 
1924, and was addressed to “The Central Committee, 
British Communist Party.” Perhaps the most interesting 
thing about it was its lack of novelty. It was a mere 
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re-hash of the subversive propaganda which Moscow hy 
ceaselessly directed against Great Britain, and which way 
never more aggressive than during the Ramsay MacDonald 
régime. The Soviet held its “Socialist friends ” in gu¢h 
contempt that, although it was cadging for British cash, 
the Anglo-Russian “ Negotiations” had been steadily 
punctuated by vituperation of His Majesty’s Minister, 
who were seemingly too terrified to protest. And here wa 
Zinoviefi using the “ guaranteed loan” as a lever fy 
engineering a Revolution in the very country whose Govem. 
ment was anxious to pay a subsidy to the Government 
adorned by Zinovieff! Considering that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, though British Prime Minister, was at the 
moment masquerading in many constituencies under the 
Red Flag, it was, to say the least of it, suggestive 
that Zinovieff should be thus exhorting the British 
Communist Party—which the Labour Party affects to 
boycott : 


The military section of the British Communist Party, so far as we are awar, 
further suffers from a lack of specialists, the future directors of the British 
Red Army. 

It is time you thought of forming such a group, which, together with the 
leaders, might be, in the event of an outbreak of active strife, the brain of the 
military organization of the party. 


THERE was plenty more gunpowder in this missive. The 
Daily Mail, as would most of its imitators, might easily 
have exploited this wonderful find prof 
sionally, and thereby have made it les 
telling. Our contemporary acted “very 
otherwise.’ It distributed it to the Press generally. Thus 
the Foreign Office learnt—the Foreign Minister being away 
electioneering—that the Zinovieff letter, of which a copy 
had been for many days in the Department, was about to 
be published. In all loyalty to its chief, and literally “to 
save his bacon,” the Department set to work to secure the 
simultaneous publication of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s reply 
—lying in the office—with Zinovieff’s letter. It is sdt 
evident on the facts and the dates, that the then Prime 
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Minister was convinced of the authenticity of the Zinovieff 
letter, to which he had been at pains to write an indignant 
answer, though hoping and intending to conceal the exist- 
ence of both documents until after the election, as such 
a correspondence necessarily knocked the bottom out of the 
Labour Party’s Russian policy, besides prejudicing them at 
the polls. But thanks exclusively to the enterprise of the 
Daily Mail, his hand was now forced and both letters were 
officially published. The Foreign Minister’s letter was 
addressed to M. Rakovsky, the Chargé d’Affaires of the 
Soviet Union in London, dated October 24th (i.e. the day 
the Foreign Office learnt of the impending action of the 
Daily Mail), and was signed “in the absence of the Secretary 
of State”” by Mr. J. D. Gregory, the head of the Northern 
Department of the Foreign Office. But as we have since 
learnt, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was not only officially 
responsible for, but had altered, amended, and in every 
respect strengthened the draft of the Gregory letter.* This 
gives us the measure of his moral in insinuating that he had 
been “let down” by his Department, and in hinting doubts 
as to the genuineness of the Zinovieff letter, while he 
allowed his Ministerial colleagues to stultify themselves and 
him by declaring that the document he treated as authentic 
was a gross and palpable forgery. 


We need not labour this episode, which is now ancient 
history, though its influence is likely to endure. It had 
Suicidal an electrical effect on the country, which was 

accentuated by the suicidal attitude of 
Ministers. Instead of embracing the golden opportunity 
presented to them by the Daily Mail of cancelling their 


* There is a certain Freemasonry among Front Benchers which usually 
leads them to try to cover up each other’s tracks. Nevertheless, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, on succeeding to the Foreign Office, was constrained to tell a 
Glasgow audience :— 

“In pursuance of a minute written by the late Prime Minister acting as 
Foreign Minister, a Note to the Soviet representative in London, largely written 
by the Prime Minister himself in his own hand and everywhere where he altered 
the original draft strengthened and made stronger, was delivered to that repre- 
sentative and published in our papers." 
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impossible undertakings to Moscow for the reason given 
in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Note to the Soviet Chaigg 
d’ Affaires in London, viz. that the Zinovieff letter “ contains 
instructions to British subjects to work for the violent 
overthrow of existing institutions in this country, and for 


the subversion of His Majesty’s armed forces as a means | 


to that end”—instead of throwing their preposterous 
“treaty ’? back in the Soviet’s face and daring their own 
Communists to do their damndest, Labour Politicians, 
headed by their now thoroughly demoralized leader, went 
whining from platform to platform, complaining that they 
were “‘ being hit below the belt” and the innocent victims 
of “‘a foul capitalist conspiracy,” in which the lesser lights 
of Socialism did not hesitate to say that the Foreign Office 
was particeps criminis. The chief hitting below the belt this 
year was the Socialist failure to tackle Unemployment and 
the rise of food prices promoted by Free Trade finance. 
The only conspiracy we know of is the Bolshevist propa- 
ganda against the British Empire, unless it was the “‘ Labour” 
conspiracy to ignore it, until the Daily Mail forced their 
hands. But even then, instead of boldly grasping the nettle 
and teaching all international anarchists, whether in Moscow 
or in Glasgow, that he meant to be master in his own house, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald proceeded to shilly-shally, and 
apologized for his existence in such a manner as to confirm 
the growing suspicion that though the Socialist Party might 
be in office, it was the Moscow Camarilla that was really 
in power, and that to return a Labour majority would be 
to place our country at the disposal of the gang who, having 
ruined Russia, were now seeking to ruin as many other 
nations as would swallow their devastating doctrines. 


THE statistics of the last General Election are far more 
eloquent than any note or comment. They tell their own 

story with a completeness that leaves little 
The to the imagination. It was what the 
Transformation 8 4 em 

Americans term “a landslide’ such as 
the Conservative Party had never previously enjoyed. 
The last House of Commons was thus constituted : 


Th 
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Conservatives Foc ba e nt ive .. 258 
Labour “> re ne 7 ie as wep thea 
Liberals ae Pe < A aa oe ae Ee 
Independent .. a ray a he re A 5 
Vacant (London University es a a xf 1 

615 


The New House of Commons is composed as follows : 


Conservatives $3 Ha me ai m2 os 415 
Liberals A ee ae on er oie ontit & 
Labour and Communists .. re =e ee ‘on by 
Independent .. de & 26 es 4s ve t 

615 


Experts are not absolutely at one on this classification, 
as the exact complexion of one or two new members is 
in doubt. We have borrowed the Daily Mail figures, 
as our contemporary has had the onerous task of dis- 
tributing £5,000 among the most successful of nine million 
coupons attracted by its guessing competition. Its relatives 
the Daily Mirror and Sunday Pictorial, however, award 
their £1,000 to a slightly different forecast, by Miss Kathleen 
Cotton, who gives the Socialists two less members and the 
Independents two more. Other newspapers have their own 
classifications. But all are agreed that the Conservatives 
captured over 150 seats, that the Labour Party lost about 
40, and the Liberals something more than 110. It is 
naturally impossible for us to survey the field of which 
the most satisfactory feature was the universality of the 
Conservative gains, North, South, East, and West. 


Tuat it was no class victory is demonstrable by the 
healthy fact that had every elector possessing an income 
above £500 a year been disfranchised the 
Conservative aggregate poll would neverthe- 
less have topped the Labour aggregate by 
more than 1,000,000 votes. This should stop much clap- 
trap by Radical and Socialist Demagogues. So far from 
being a rich man’s party, Conservatism is above all the 
party of the poor, and owes its existence to the confidence 
It commands among the poor. Without the support of 


Classes and 
sses 
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the Have-Nots we should be nowhere, as should never be 
forgotten by any whom it may concern. Conservatives 
are lucky in having a Leader who realizes this decisive 
fact and factor in English politics as does Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, for whom this memorable victory is one of the 


most striking personal triumphs any Conservative statesman | 


has ever gained. Our only fear is lest his native modesty 


may rob the Party of the full advantage of his guidance | 


through his undue deference to inferior judgments, to 
his excessive respect for colleagues who were once above 
him in the Political Hierarchy, but whose only claim to 
fame is that they have long occupied Front Benches, 
If some Front Benchers of all Parties retired to Back 
Benches, so as to give Back SBenchers a chance of 
showing what they could do on Front Benches, it might 
be to the public interest. Liberals seek to console them- 
selves and one another in their affliction by recalling the 
fact that in 1906 no less than 512 Liberals, Irish Nationalists, 
and Labour Members were returned to Parliament against 
158 Unionists, giving a Liberal Ministry a majority of 
354, and suggesting that what happened before might 
happen again, and the present Liberal Frog once more 
swell up into an Ox while the Conservative Ox dwindled 
into a Frog. The reminiscence would not elate us were 
we Liberals, because since those good old times the Liberals 
have lost the Irish Nationalists through the dismember 
ment of the United Kingdom, and are loathed by Labour. 
They are now a bourgeois Party with few popular roots 
and with no more future than the average mule. 


THE extent of our electoral triumph may be gathered from 
the estimates of the respective Party officials. Labour 

had talked of winning 50 seats and was 
apm af confident of a net gain of about 20. The 

Liberals expected to retain at least 100 seats, 
and their optimists had talked of “ sweeping the country.” 
Foreigners, as usual, were completely deceived because 
the foreign Press, especially the American Press, is mainly 
inspired by anti-Conservative circles. The outside world 
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was accordingly encouraged to anticipate another Conserva- 
tive defeat, which our enemies everywhere would have 
hailed with joy and our friends have deplored. There was 
no swagger on this occasion on the Conservative side, though 
quiet confidence. The Conservative Central Office hoped 
for the return of approximately 350 Conservatives, while 
Mr. Blain, the chief Party agent, is said to have put the 
figure as high as 365. But before the event such forecasts 
would have been generally regarded as unduly sanguine, 
though as it turned out they were about 50 seats below the 
mark. The Conservatives only lost six of the seats they 
previously held, whereas seven Ministers failed to be re- 
elected, including one Cabinet Minister, Mr. F. W. Jowett, 
and their only Woman Minister, Miss Margaret Bondfield. 
The principal Labour Politicians had judiciously planted 
themselves in Trade Union strongholds—where the voters, 
whether they like it or not, must vote the Trade Union ticket, 
and so survived the rout. On the whole, women fared 
badly, as of sitting members only the Duchess of Atholl, Lady 
Astor and Mrs. Philipson were returned, plus one new 
member, Miss Wilkinson, a Labour lady, who captured a 
Liberal seat at Middlesbrough. The most notable Liberal 
disaster was, needless to say, Mr. Asquith’s failure at Paisley, 
where he was beaten by the Socialist dandy, Mr. Rosslyn 
Mitchell, in a straight fight, the Conservative candidate 
having retired under great pressure. When will the powers- 
that-be realize that voters can no longer be dragooned, 
and that if a popular Conservative candidate be withdrawn 
many of his quondam supporters will abstain if they do not 
vote Labour ? These Pacts are dangerous and to be dis- 
couraged. Many other prominent Liberals bit the dust, 
including Dr. Macnamara, General Seeley, Mr. George 
Lambert, Mr. Pringle, Mr. Hogge, and every member of the 
Liberal Whips’ staff in the last House of Commons. 
Another feature of the Election was the success of fathers 
as compared with sons. Thus, Mr. Kamsay MacDonald’s 
Son and Mr. Baldwin’s son (the latter a Socialist) were 
defeated, as were sons cf Sir Alfred Mond, Mr. Lloyd George, 
and Mr. Arthur Henderson, while all the fathers were 
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returned. The Conservative Party receives a great reinforce. 
ment of former Members of Parliament and able young men, 
who we trust will not allow themselves to be restrained 
from asserting themselves whenever the new Government 
forgets its origin. Though “ Coalition” in complexion, it 
was not elected by Coalitioners. 


His Majesty’s Ministers were at first so dazed by their 
downfall, which took most of them completely by surprise, 
The Exit that they hesitated about bowing to the 
inevitable. Indeed, it was suggested that 
they would decline to accept the verdict and insist on 
meeting the House of Commons. But wiser counsel 
ultimately prevailed, though they lingered on for another 
day or two on the pretext of “an inquiry” by themselves 
into the “authenticity”? of the Zinovieff letter. The 
Cabinet Committee consisted of Lord Haldane, Lord Par- 
moor, and Mr. Henderson, who seemingly forgot that the 
Prime Minister had already committed himself and his 
Government by the Gregory letter to the Soviet Chargé 
d’ Affaires. Before this egregious body were solemnly sum- 
moned heads of the Secret Service, permanent officials and 
others, after which the inquirers announced that there had 
been no time to arrive at any conclusion! What an 
astonishing capacity is latent in clever and experienced 
men to make exhibitions of themselves without knowing 
it—presumably inspired thereto by their intellectual conceit. 
The only comment this ludicrous proceeding provoked was 
the obvious one that if Socialist Ministers had this passion 
for ascertaining the facts, why had they resisted Mr. 
Asquith’s eminently reasonable demand for an “ Inquiry” 
into the mysterious Campbell Case. Why did the Govern- 
ment prefer hari kari? Echo answers ‘‘ Why ?” Realizing 
that the curtain had better be rung down in order to prevent 
“the Zinovieft inquiry” from reaching the only possible 
conclusion, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had an audience of the 
King on November 4th and tendered his resignation and 
that of his Cabinet. Mr. Stanley Baldwin was then sum- 
moned to Buckingham Palace and invited to form 4 
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> 


Government, ‘‘and accepted the duty.” Thus perished 
“Our First Labour Government,” which came into being 
a few months ago amid a prodigious flourish of trumpets. 
There was nothing glorious in its exit. Like many previous 
Governments it collapsed of its own ineptitude and cowardice. 


Wirnin a few days of being summoned: to Buckingham 
Palace the new Prime Minister had formed one of the 

largest Cabinets in British history—pre- 
The Twenty-one qectined to be known as The Twenty-one. 


| May it escape the fate of the unhappy Twenty-two which 


collapsed ignominiously in December 1916! 


The new 


Cabinet is composed as follows : 


Prime Minister, First Lord of the 
Treasury, and Leader of the House 
of Commons a2 a : 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
and Deputy Leader of the House of 
Commons ne dt oe ‘ 

Lord Privy Seal .. ee a6 . 

Lord President of the Council and 
Leader of the House of Lords 

Lord Chancellor . . id de 

Chancellor of the Exchequer ° 

Secretary of State for Home Affairs .. 

Secretary of State for the Colonies 

Secretary of State for War 

Secretary of State for India 

Secretary of State for Air 

First Lord of the Admiralty 

President of the Board of Trade 

Minister of Health ee ae 

Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 

Secretary for Scotland .. he ce 

President of the Board of Education .. 

Minister of Labour 

Attorney-General 


Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
First Commissioner of Works .. ov 


Mr. StanteEy Batpwin, M.P. 


Mr. AusSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY. 


THE MARQUESS CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 

Viscount CAVE. 

Mr. Winston CHURCHILL, M.P. 

Srrk WittramM Joynson-Hicks, M.P. 

Mr. L. C. M. S. Amery, M.P. 

Sir L. Wortuineton-Evans, M.P. 

Tue Eart oF BIRKENHEAD, K.C. 

Srr Samvuet Hoare, M.P. 

Mr. W. C. Bripceman, M.P. 

Sir Puitie Liroyp-GREAME, M.P. 

Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 

Mr. E. F. L. Woop, M.P. 

Sir JoHn Gitmour, M.P. 

Lorp Eustace Percy, M.P. 

Sir ARTHUR STEEL-MAITLAND, M.P. 

Str Dovetas McGaret Hoce, K.C. 
M.P. 

ViscounT CECIL. 

Viscount PEEL. 


ALTHOUGH there are unimpeachable appointments among 
the foregoing, we should mislead our readers if we represented 


Const i 
— Administration 


that the personnel of the Second Baldwin 


aroused the boundless en- 


thusiasm in Conservative circles that greeted the landslide 
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in the country. Certain newspapers that had pursued 
the Prime Minister with relentless rancour since he succeeded 
Mr. Bonar Law, were naturally elated at so many of their 
nominees being provided with high office. And in sections 
of London Society that are more “smart” than thoughtful, 
and which still regard politics as a mere matter of intrigue, 
or take their superficial views from superficial evening 
newspapers, some satisfaction was manifested at the eleva 
tion of Mr. Winston Churchill and Lord Birkenhead. But 
speaking generally consternation would more accurately 
describe the sentiments of Conservatives of both sexes 
on learning that their Leader was loading his Cabinet with 
a cargo of Coalitioners, several of whom had notoriously 
been intriguing against him almost to the eve of the polls, 
It was all the more discouraging because, backed by such 
a magnificent majority, Mr. Stanley Baldwin had an absolutely 
free hand to choose his own colleagues without regard to 
anything but their fitness—by virtue of character, integrity, 
honesty, trustworthiness, reputation, and capacity—for the 
posts to which they were appointed. For once there was 
no need to insert square men in round holes or vice versa 
in deference to “‘ claims”? real or imaginary on the Party. 
Those personal vested interests that had ruined so many 
previous Cabinets might be safely ignored. There was a 
clean slate on which Mr. Baldwin could write practically 
whatever names he liked. We can only hope he may not 
live to rue the “ generosity ’’—as it has been termed—that 
has moved him to invite into the Ministerial nest those who 
are strongly suspected of wishing to ‘“ cuckoo him” out of 
it. It was undeniably a robust exhibition of contempt for 
public opinion, because, had every Conservative candidate 
at the recent election been constrained to placard his con- 
stituency with the slogan ‘“‘ A vote for the Conservative 
candidate is a vote for Mr. Winston Churchill and Lord 
Birkenhead,” considerably fewer Conservative Members 
would have found their way to Westminster. These “first- 
class brains ” are popularly regarded as first-class adventurers 
and distrusted accordingly. 
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We do not pretend to be privy to the mysteries of the 
making of the present Cabinet, but if we may credit un- 

contradicted assertion in serious journals, Mr. 
Mysteries of = Neville Chamberlain declined the Chancellor- 
a ship of the Exchequer in favour of the 

Ministry of Health—though the former ranks 
above the latter in the hierarchy—because he wished to 
devote himself to such pressing problems as Housing, in 
which he has already rendered substantial service. Such 
public spirit was characteristic of the son of his father, 
though we are not told whether Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
realized that his action would enable the Treasury to be 
captured by a Coalitioner and a Cobdenite likely to exploit 
that position by obstructing measures which the Minister 
of Health regards as essential to Imperial development 
and to our industrial well being. If so, while admiring, we 
should regret Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s self-abnegation, 
because however useful he may be in his new office, he 
would have been still more useful in preventing this 
untoward disposal of his old one. That Mr. Winston 
Churchill will find himself in congenial atmosphere among 
Treasury officials and the International Financiers who have 
the run of that Department goes without saying. He now 
occupies a post where he can inflict considerable injury on 
British interests at home and abroad, and we shall be 
agreeably surprised if he does not succeed in doing so, 
and in the most exasperating manner, because under 
cover of meretricious eloquence and cheap clichés that 
will provide his newspaper claque with headlines and 
“stunts.” These enthusiasts remind us that their Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has previously filled the following 
offices : 


Under Secretary for Colonies .. we Ze .. 1905-08 
President Board of Trade ae es an -. 1908-10 
Home Secretary .. Poe re se -- 1910-11 
First Lord of the Admiralty es TA &s .- 1911-15 
Chancellor of the Duchy =e ae ne a 1915 

Minister of Munitions .. $s ee .» 1917-19 


War Secretary and Air Minister re be .. 1919-22 
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It is a unique record of lost opportunities, as Mr. Churchill 
has achieved nothing enduring in any of these Departments, 
f That Great Britain is still solvent has been 
pete svt cynically ascribed to the fact that the Chan. 
cellorship of the Exchequer was among the 

few offices that had hitherto eluded his grasp. He antici- 
pated appropriating it in Coalition days, but a vacancy 
occurred while he was absent in Egypt, and before the 
wires could be pulled in his favour Mr. Lloyd George had 
cleverly inserted another friend, Sir Robert Horne, and 
Mr. Churchill was left lamenting his bad luck. Now he 
has his tit-for-tat, and it is Sir Robert who, so-to-speak, 
remains “‘ on the mat,” to the unconcealed chagrin of Lord 
Beaverbrook, who holds that you can never have too much 
of such a good thing as Coalitioners. Apparently Sir 
Robert Horne was offered the Ministry of Labour by Mr. 
Baldwin—who had already done a good deal for his former 
colleague in the directorship line—but we are told that 
Sir Robert was not prepared to accept so inferior an office, 
though he would have been ready and even eager to 
relinquish business in order to return to the Exchequer. 
However, that prize had been snatched under his nose. 
Hopes are publicly expressed by the Coalitioners who are 
already inside the Government that room may yet be found 
for this distinguished outsider in the near future. So all 
may be well. Why Lord Birkenhead has set his affections 
on the India Office has not transpired, any more than 
has the interesting fact whether in taking a Secretaryship 
of State he relinquishes or retains the ex-Lord Chancellor's 
pension of £5,000 a year. At any rate, the India Office 
keeps him off the Woolsack, which is a relief to the lay 
world, although his legal attainments command the unstinted 
admiration of the great Trade Union of the Bar. It is, 
however, difficult to believe that a man whose judgment 
is so grievously astray on questions intelligible to ordinary 
mankind can be infallible on all matters beyond their ken. 
We can only hope that Lord Birkenhead will not prove 
as dangerous to India as he was to Ireland. He combines 
a truculent public demeanour with a swashbuckling style 
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of speech which needlessly embitters any controversy and 
deludes the unwary into believing that strong action may 
be expected from such strong language. This makes the 
subsequent dénowement all the more painful and perilous. 


Ir is stated in one of the many newspapers that boom the 
new Secretary of State for India that he will open proceedings 

by a “‘ conference ” with Indian malcontents. 
An Irish Such was the genesis of the Irish dégringolade, 
in India ? which began with “ negotiations ” with those 

who were publicly denounced by Coalition 
Ministers as “‘ murder gangs”’ and ended in surrender with 
arms round the neck of Michael Collins and Co. Better 
hoist the White Flag at once than prolong the agony—if 
Coalitioners are to be allowed to repeat their Irish pro- 
gramme in India. Among other appointments that provoked 
exiguous enthusiasm was the return of Sir Laming Worth- 
ington-Evans to the War Office, which could only serve to 
make the Army regret the departure of Mr. Stephen Walsh. 
Fears had been entertained lest Lord Curzon of Kedleston 
would resume the Foreign Office. By his industry, talents, 
ability, and knowledge he should have been a great Foreign 
Minister. That owing to some infirmity of character he 
was not became apparent from the universal relief caused 
by his departure from Downing Street when the last Baldwin 
Government fell, as by the recent anxiety as to his possible 
return. We do not pretend to understand the Curzon 
enigma. We only know that Lord Curzon has been one 
of our Party’s greatest disappointments, possibly because 
the small things of office loom so large in his eyes that he 
habitually loses the wood among the trees. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain now becomes Foreign Minister, though unfor- 
tunately that great and exhausting office is doubled with 
the Deputy Leadership of the House of Commons, and he 
has already begun to tour the country attending political 
functions and making political speeches. The Foreign Office 
8 a whole-time job, demanding every ounce of any man’s 
energy, and cannot be successfully treated as a side-show 
by @ Parliamentarian who regards the House of Commons 
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as the hub of the universe and whose heart lies in Paria, 
mentary warfare. There has been some criticism of the 
inclusion of the Attorney-General, Sir Douglas Hogg, in the 
Cabinet. We should have more sympathy with this com. 
plaint if objection were equally urged by the purists of the 
Bar against the head of the Judiciary sitting in the Executive 
Cabinet ostensibly composed of political partisans. But on 
this anachronism there is total silence among the gentlemen 
of the long robe. The Prime Minister’s reappointment of 
several members of his last Cabinet is regarded as only 
natural. The Duke of Devonshire, Lord Derby, and Lord 
Novar are said to have expressed a wish to stand aside, 
The appointment that has perhaps caused most satisfaction 
—echoed throughout the Dominions—is that of Mr. Amery 
as Colonial Secretary. Among so many politicians whose 
Imperialism is limited to the lips, it is something to have 
one heart-whole enthusiast who not only knows the British 
Empire from end to end but is personally and, in not a few 
cases, intimately acquainted with the overseas statesmen 
who are governing it. Mr. Amery has, moreover, thought 
out the larger Imperial problems on true Imperial lines, 
and as he is admittedly a man with the courage of his 
convictions, a good deal is expected of him. It were u- 
reasonable, however, to anticipate too much from any one 
member of a Twenty-one, but the new Colonial Secretary 
should not be alone in the inevitable tug-of-war between 
those who think round parish pumps and those who think 
Imperially—between Cobdenism and Chamberlainism. 


We shall necessarily be told that it is infinitely easy t 
criticize and infinitely difficult to construct, and that allow- 
_ ance should be made for the stupendous 

ru ee gnaaia task of forming any Ministry whether the 
rar majority be large or small. But for ont, 

as we have seen, the Prime Minister held a position so strag 
as to be unassailable, and it was generally understood and 
universally hoped that he would utilize this golden opp 
tunity of injecting that fresh blood and young blood into 
Government of which the Conservative Front Bench stants 
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sorely in need, and that he would not be content to surround 
himself with the debris of discredited Administrations. The 
creation of a colossal Cabinet of Twenty-one speaks for 
itself. Far better to have kept the number down and to 
have drawn upon the untapped resources of a Party which 
is by no means destitute of ability, instead of restoring 
the old familiar faces to most of the old familiar places. 
The following amateur essay in Cabinet making could, 
doubtless, be bettered, but at least it would have ensured 
the Prime Minister being associated with reliable colleagues 
who, moreover, could hold their own in council, in admini- 
stration, in Parliament, and on the platform, and would 
be more entitled than the Twenty-one to public confidence. 
Nor would there be any question as to their loyalty to their 
leader. 


Prime Minister .. ee aa -- Mr. Stantry Batpwin. 
Lord Chancellor .. ee oa .. Viscount CAVE OR LoRD SUMNER. 
Lord President of the Council and 

Leader of the House of Lords .. Lorp SALISBURY. 
Lord Privy Seal and Deputy Leader of 

the House of Commons a .. Mr. AustEN CHAMBERLAIN. 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.. THe Duke or NoRTHUMBERLAND. 
India me *e ne .. Sre Georce Liroyp. 
Home Secretary ma “x .. COLONEL GRETTON 
Colonial Secretary ar oe .. Mr. Amery. 
First Lord of the Admiralty .. .. Mr. BripGEMAN. 
Secretary of State for War .. .. CoLONEL WALTER GUINNEsS. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer .. -. Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 
Air Minister se ae we .. Sm Witt1am Joynson-Hicks. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster.. Sir Henry Pace-Crorv. 
Secretary for Scotland .. ‘eye .. Lorp Lovat, oR THE MARQUIS OF 

LINLITHGOW. 


If the above were not considered large enough to make 
a Cabinet any of the following Ministers could be added : 


First Commissioner of Works. . .. Viscount PEE. 

President of the Board of Trade .. Sie Pare Lioyp-GRAEME. 
Labour 5 Srr A. STEEL-MAITLAND. 
Health 


re «a aie .. Lorp WorMER. 
Agriculture A rg ee .. Mr. Epwarp Woop. 
Education Lorp Eustace Peroy, 


The above list has been drawn up, not as an ideal or as a 
sensational list, and without any shock to Parliamentarians 


by importing outsiders and with as many as possible of 
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Mr. Baldwin’s colleagues, not a few of whom would be mor 
comfortable in this company than in that they are actually 
keeping. 


OnE unfortunate result of forming a Government on the 
old-time Carlton Club principle of “‘ Once a Cabinet Minister 
always a Cabinet Minister ”’ is the inevitable 
stoppage of legitimate promotion and con- 
gestion of talent elsewhere. This become 
apparent in the Daily Mail’s Birthday List of Under. 
Secretaries, etc., which it should be regretfully noted 
contains but few men under forty. Generally speaking, 
an Under-Secretary is impotent in his own department and 
silent on all other topics. He is allowed no initiative, and 
must repress all independence. There could be no worse 
preparation for the higher statesmanship than permanent 
Under-Secretaryship. The following is the list of appoint. 


Too Young 
at Forty 


ments. 


Minister of Pensions 

Postmaster-General 

Minister of Transport me 

Financial Secretary to the Treasury . 

Lord Advocate .. 

Solicitor-General ; x 

Solicitor-General for Scotland . ; 

Under-Sec. of State for Home Affairs . : 

Under-Sec. of State for Foreign Affairs . 

Under-Secretary of State for War 

Financial Secretary to the War Office . 

Under-Secretary of State for India 

Under-Secretary of State for Air 

Parliamentary and Financial Secretary 
to the Admiralty one 

Civil Lord of Admiralty ‘ 

Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Trade . 

Parliamentary Secretary to the Mines 
Department .. ee 

Parliamentary Secretary to the Overseas 
Trade Department .. 

Parliamentary Secretary for the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Deputy Minister 
of Fisheries 

Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister 
of Labour & 

Parliamentary Secretary for G. Pi 0. ee 


The age of each is shown after the name: 


Masor G. C. Tryon, 58. 

Sm W. MircHett-THomson, 47, 
Lr.-CoLONEL W. ASHLEY, 57. 
Lr.-CoLONEL W. Gurnnzss, 44. 
Mr. W. Warson, K.C., 51. 
Smr THomas Insxip, K.C., 48. 
Mr. D. P. Friemrina, K.C., 47. 
Mr. G. Lockrr-Lampson, 49. 
Mr. R. McNEI11, 68. 

EARL oF Onstow, 48. 
CapTain H. D. Kina, 47. 
Earut WINTERTON, 41. 

Sir Purr Sassoon, 86. 


Mr. J. C. C. Davipson, 85. 
Eart Strannorr, 44. 


Sm R. B. Cnapwicr, 55. 
Lr.-Cotonen G. R. Lane-Fox, 64 


Mr. A. M. Samvet, 52. 


Lorp BLEDISLOF, 57. 


Mr. H. B. Berrerron, 52. 
Viscount Wotmer, 87. 
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Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister 


of Health .s = oe .. Sm Kinestey Woop, 48. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister 

of Pensions .- + +. .. Lr.-Cotoyner Hon. G. F. Staniry, 52. 
Parliamentary Secretary for the Board 

of Education .. ae ate .. DucueEss oF ATHOLL. 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary for 

Health for Scotland .. ms Caprain Water E. Exuiort, 36. 
Parliamentary Secretary for the Ministry 

of Transport .. es - Lr.-CoronrL J. TT. C. Moore- 


BRABAZON, 40. 


Lorp EvstacE Percy,’ the new Minister of Education, 
who is one of the very few young men who have penetrated 
i . _, Within the charmed circle of Downing Street, 
Shuddering has, since that event, made some sensible 
remarks which should be taken to heart both inside and 
outside the Government. In addressing the Annual Dinner 
of the Luton branch of the Junior Imperial League 
(Nov. 12th) he declared that it was 


the function and object of the Junior Imperial League to make Cabinet 
Ministers shudder. That was what they were there for, and if he, as Vice- 
President of the League, could succeed in making himself, as President of the 
Board of Education, shudder occasionally, then he would have fulfilled his 
function. 


We sincerely hope that Lord Eustace may achieve this 
laudable ambition, though frankly we shall be astonished 
if he does. A Cabinet Minister from the moment he enters 
office finds himself in an atmosphere that few can with- 
stand, and, as a general rule, within a depressingly short 
space of time is in a fair way to become the perfect Mandarin 
encased in an armour of self-complacency that it would take 
& machine-gun to pierce. The next step is to develop 
“infallibility,’ and thereafter ‘ indispensableness,” and 
to regard all criticism of the Government from his own side 
as inspired either by “ malice” or “ crankiness.”” Nothing 
less than an earthquake could make the normal Cabinet 
Minister “shudder” over his own shortcomings. Let us 
hope the Minister of Education may escape the common 
lot. That he is all right so far is clear from his further 
exhortation on the same occasion : 
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We want the ferment of young men and young women. We don’t want 
you to be orthodox or to spend your lives in anxious attention to the wishes 
of your leaders. You have got to think out what you think your leaders ought 
to do; you have got to keep your leaders up to the mark. ... 

We are all agreed that the Conservative Party is not a party of stagnation, 
and not a party of old fogies. 


Certainly this Parliament was not elected by “ old fogies,” 
but the fogies have since succeeded to a large extent in 
capturing the chief offices of State, and it will be no easy 
matter with so many Coalitioners in control to prevent 
the Government from relapsing into Coalition ways. 


THE success of the present Conservative Government, and 
the future of the Conservative Party, clearly depend on the 
Fone »  tormation of a powerful “Ginger” group in 
oer the House of Commons, for the express and 
p , , , 

avowed purpose of discharging the function 

recognized as essential by Lord Eustace Percy; namely, of 
“keeping our leaders up to the mark.’’ But everyone of 
any political experience knows that this is much easier 
said than done. The difficulties are almost insuperable, and 
it requires rare qualities to make a success of any such 
movement; though in the face of the historic achievement 
of the microscopic body of Die Hards under Colonel John 
Gretton in the latter days of the Coalition Parliament, in 
the teeth of an overwhelming Coalition majority, it need 
not be pronounced impossible. Colonel Gretton and his 
colleagues had an infinitely harder and more thankless 
task than any Conservative “‘ Ginger” group to-day, because 
it was self-evident from the outset that their success, as 
the event proved, involved the downfall of the Government 
of the day. The Die Hards took this risk with their 
eyes wide open, having reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that nothing could be worse than the Coalition, and 
that, ex hypothesi, any change would be for the better 
But to-day the position is totally different. No Com 
servative can conceivably desire to endanger the Baldwin 
Government, because from the Conservative point of 
view any change would obviously be for the worm, 
whether it took the form of a Radical Government, 4 
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Socialist Government, or any combination of the two, 
to say nothing of another god-forsaken Coalition such as 
some disgruntled newspaper magnates still hanker after 
as likely to enhance their own consequence. The single 
object of a Conservative “Ginger” group under present 
conditions would be to preserve the Government by pro- 
tecting it from external and internal intrigue, and to help 
it to save itself from itself should those tendencies develop 
in Downing Street, at which we should have no right to be 
surprised, seeing how saturated the Ministry is with the 
Coalition spirit, and how zealous several Ministers will be 
to prosecute Coalition policies in self-justification of their 
preceding performances. A “Ginger” group would be 
exclusively inspired by patriotic objects. It would have 
no private and particular axes to grind, and would be of 
immense value in strengthening the sounder part of the 
Twenty-one against colleagues who, judging by their past, 
consider that the main purpose for which this country exists 
is to provide them with careers and limelight. A “‘ Ginger ” 
group, in a word, is a condition of the continuance of 
the Conservative Government—however much Tapers and 
Tadpoles may resent it—but we are under no illusions 
as to the gulf between throwing out the suggestion and 
carrying it into effect. 


Ir were foolish to anticipate much in the sphere of Inter- 
national affairs as a by-product of the change of Government. 

That way disappointment lies. On the plat- 
Stal form and in leading articles ‘‘ Conservative 

foreign policy’? may be eloquently extolled 
over rival foreign policies at a time when Radicalism is 
irevocably wedded to Pacifism, Cobdenism, and Little 
Englandism, and the Socialists to the German International 
and the Moscow Camarilla. But in practice Conservative 
policy does not always operate “ according to plan,” owing 
to the composition of so-called Conservative Cabinets and 
the cross-currents among Pall-mall politicians. As the 
country learned to its dismay during the spacious days of 
the Coalition and the two subsequent Conservative Govern- 
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ments—that of Mr. Bonar Law and the first Baldwin 
Administration—the spirit of Defeatism was rampant in 
the Carlton Club and coloured British policy from Ching 
to Peru. Thus brave promises “to make the Germans 
pay,” that were so useful to their authors in winning elections, 
in practice resolved themselves into persistent efforts to 
make the British pay the uttermost farthing. This pro. 
gramme has been consistently and insistently followed 
from that day to this, culminating in the Dawes Plan, 
which was hailed by ‘“ Responsible Statesmen” of all 
Parties—including Conservatives—as the last word in human 
wisdom, on the very ground that it will enable Germany 
to get going in an industrial sense, i.e. to cut our throats! 
The performance is lucidly analysed in Mr. Arthur Kitson’s 
article elsewhere in this number. There is now no one in 
authority in our Party with any grasp, or indeed any glimmer. 
ing, of the unsolved German problem, which demands some 
knowledge of Prussian history and some understanding of 
the peculiar mentality of Prussianized Germany. Moreover, 
when a Conservative Government is in power confronting 
a Radical-Socialist Opposition, the line of least resistance— 
followed by all large Cabinets—is an anti-Ally and pro 
Enemy policy—or in other words an anti-British policy. 
Any other attitude provokes both the Manchester and the 
Moscow schools, who abhor all our friends and adore all 
our adversaries. It will be remembered that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s pro-German and anti-French policy was encouraged 
by the Opposition, who regarded him in this respect a 
playing their game. We trust that Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
may resist the temptation to resurrect this miserable pr 
gramme, but he is heavily tarred with the Coalition brush 
and intimately identified with Coalition policy. Any 
“Ginger ” group would have its work cut out in following 
Lord Eustace Percy’s injunction “to keep our Leaders up 
to the mark” in European affairs, all the more as more 
than one Minister imagines that every international problem 
can be solved by invoking the League of Nations, which 
has much the same effect in Downing Street as that “cot 
fortable word Mesopotamia ” on the old woman. 


up 
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Sycu discussion of foreign affairs as was permitted by the 
secretive Premier in the last Cabinet is understood to have 

; been usually confined to a soliloquy by the 
“According Foreign Minister, which did not always dis- 
close the material facts and accordingly misled 
his colleagues into perpetrating those gaffes that signalized 
the close of the Socialistic pantomime. There is little 
likelihood of anything of this kind under the new régime. 
Everything will be done decently and in order and 
“according to Cocker.” The present Prime Minister will 
probably not assert himself on International issues, which 
as in his previous Administration will be left very much 
in the hands of the Foreign Minister, who is the soul of 
correctitude in all official business. There will be no sur- 
prises, no tricks, no intrigues, nothing underground so far 
as he is concerned, though being somewhat unsuspicious 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain may not always realize that others 
are differently constituted to himself. In Cabinet, the 
following Ministers may be expected “to take the floor” 
on foreign policy, namely, Lord Curzon, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Lord Birkenhead, and Lord Robert Cecil (Viscount 
Cecil). In various ways they are notable men and none 
could be heard to question their intelligence, the zeal of 
some, the knowledge and brilliancy of others, the fluency, 
not to say eloquence of all. But there so far has been 
nothing in their careers to suggest that they have any 
understanding of the major problems confronting them, on 
which unfortunately their decisions may be fraught with 
momentous consequences to other nations as well as to 
their own. That none of these distinguished politicians 
had any serious apprehension of the German danger during 
the long years when there was yet time to prepare against, 
and possibly to prevent, the Great War—goes without 
saying. But those who pass for being Responsible Statesmen 
might at least have been expected to learn something from 
that catastrophe to civilization. Apparently they have 
telapsed like so many Bourbons into their pre-war attitude, 
and the nonsense some of them are now prepared to talk 
on international relations only differs in degree and not 
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in kind from the rubbish in which they specialized prior 
to 1914. 


PRE-waRk Right Honourables found it convenient to shut 
their eyes to all that was incubating in the Fatherland, 
with whom they regarded war as “ unthink. 
able”? until its actual outbreak compelled 
them to change their tune and describe it 
as ‘‘inevitable.” So to-day they obstinately turn a blind 
eye on every sinister development in Germany, and are even 
prepared to quarrel with any Ally who refuses to do 
likewise. It suits all Front Benchers—to whatever Party 
they may belong—to treat Germany as “‘ down and out ”— 
therefore, ex hypothesi, she is “down and out.” It suited 
them equally well to ignore the German danger in the days 
when Lord Roberts vainly stumped the country, only to be 
treated by the powers that be as though he were a village 
idiot. British Statesmen are blissfully unconscious of their 
own heavy “war guilt” in refusing to see what stared 
them in the face—as of their “ peace guilt ” in allowing the 
glorious victory of Allied Arms in 1918 to be frittered away 
by the wretched Treaty of Versailles, which doctrinaires 
from another Hemisphere and cranks belonging to this one 
were allowed to force on the invaded, stricken, and almost 
bankrupt nations, whose only crime was that when wantonly 
attacked by Germany they defended themselves. It were 
idle to disguise the fact that pro-Germanism has dominated 
Downing Street from the hour of the Armistice. In liatson 
with International Financiers—whose “ spiritual home ” lies 
across the North Sea—leading Politicians of all Parties 
have laboured to transfer the main burdens of the war 
from enemy shoulders to British and Allied shoulder. 
How far this policy of ‘‘ sparing” a predatory Power, who 
never spares the vanquished, has succeeded may be gathered 
from the painful contrast between the state of British 
industry to-day and that of German industry, of British 
indebtedness with German indebtedness, of British unet 
ployment with German employment, as also from the growilg 
arrogance of Prussianized Germany which becomes more 
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threatening every month. We should like to be able to 
ascribe this appalling transformation exclusively to the 
accident of a momentary minority Socialist Government in 
this country. It would be equally a pleasure to anticipate 
from the change of Government a salutary change of policy 
that would teach Germany that she can only hope to obtain 
rehabilitation through Reparation. Unhappily we are com- 
pélled to recognize that it was the Coalition and not the 
Socialists who inaugurated Defeatism, and the return of the 
numerous Coalitioners Mr. Stanley Baldwin has collected 
in Downing Street precludes the prospect of any improvement 
in British foreign policy. 


Ir were more cheerful to glance at those departments in 
which we may reasonably anticipate a change for the 

better. Bad as was the last Government 
rrgea on such questions as Unemployment, ineffi- 

cient as they were over Housing and incom- 
petent as regards Strikes—which were as plentiful as black- 
berries throughout the Socialist régime—by far their worst 
performance was their treatment of the Dominions. More- 
over, they added insult to injury when they followed up 
the scrapping of the entire programme of last year’s 
Imperial Conference and the Imperial Economic Conference 
by prostrating themselves before the Russian Soviet, which 
they proposed to subsidize from the British Exchequer, 
presumably in return for past favours of a pecuniary 
character from Lenin and Trotsky to the ‘‘ Labour” Party 
and the “ Labour ”’ Press. However keenly this gratuitous 
insolence was resented overseas, it was immeasurably more 
humiliating to the people of the Mother Country, and was 
unquestionably a big factor in the condign punishment 
subsequently meted out at the polls to the Socialists. The 
most offensive Minister on Imperial issues was Mr. Philip 
Snowden, late Chancellor of the Exchequer, a malignant 
member of the Manchester School who hates the British 
Empire with all the rancour of an atrabilious temperament. 
His Budget was conceived in the true Cobdenite spirit, and 
was hailed with delirious enthusiasm by all Cobdenites. 
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It was, indeed, the product of a compact between its author 
and the Radical Party, who regard Imperial Preference ag 
an invention of the Evil One because it is fatal to Little 
Englandism. In introducing his Budget, Mr. Snowden 
went out of his way to gratify his Radical confederates 
by declaring war upon Preference in every shape and form, 
The Dominions were stupefied at this insensate performance, 
which in the present state of British trade was merely 
cutting off our nose in order to spite our face. They wisely 
refused to believe that it could represent the real mind of the 
nation or that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had any 
mandate for his misdemeanour. They were right. Even 
among his own colleagues there was much murmuring, 
though none of them, not even the Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, was prepared to bell an exceptionally 
spiteful cat. 


Ir is not often that so huge a blunder as was the action of 
the House of Commons in rejecting the proposals of the 
uid Imperial Conference could be so speedily recti- 
Providential fied. Indeed, the British Empire may regard 
itself as singularly fortunate that the concentrated imbe- 
cility of its internal enemies has providentially afforded so 
early an opportunity of saving a situation which in another 
year or two would have been compromised by other engage- 
ments that Manchester statesmanship was forcing the 
Overseas Governments to contemplate. The Dominions, 
though detached as regards Home Party politics, make no 
concealment of their gratification at the Conservative 
victory, and Dominion statesmen confidently look forward 
to the establishment of inter-Imperial relations, political 
and economic, on a far more satisfactory basis than hitherto. 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin will be at his very best on this vital 
issue, which he thoroughly understands, and already steps 
are being taken to make it impossible even for the mos 
sensitive or suspicious Colonial Government to imagine 
that any Imperial Government would commit it to some 
enterprise on which it had not been consulted. We cannot 
conceive how the notion can still linger anywhere that any 
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political Party at home, or any section of any Party, wishes 
to keep any self-governing Dominion in leading-strings and 
to confront it with cut-and-dried decisions concocted in 
Downing Street. We weary of repeating that Downing 
Street is not the fetish among Englishmen and English- 
women that some Colonials conceive. We are continually 
exhorting the latter to interest themselves in problems of 
external policy and to insist on having their say. Their 
robustness would prove a valuable reinforcement of Downing 
Street flabbiness. But it is not easy to enlist Colonial 
interest in such questions, and leading articles in leading 
Colonial journals are frequently as barren as anything 
published in Fleet Street. The more thoughtful Colonials, 
who are themselves serious students of public affairs, 
deplore the studied indifference with which the world is 
regarded in the Dominions. It is not only to the Man- 
chester School at home that the Parish Pump looms so 
large. There are immense Parish Pumps throughout the 
British Enpire. Not every Colonial “thinks Imperially,” 
and is, therefore, entitled to despise the insular inhabitants 
of the British Isles. 


Ir more Canadians, more Australians, more New Zea- 
landers, and more South Africans interested themselves in 
“A Mare’ the common affairs of our common Empire, 
Nest” de applied their minds to common problems of 

policy, insisted on being heard at home and 
compelled their statesmen to assert themselves, they would 
meet with no obstruction here and the hands of the Imperial 
Government would be substantially strengthened. The 
Dominions are far too ready to open their mouths and 
shut their eyes and swallow whatever is offered them by 
Downing Street, though they are vocal if anything goes 
wrong. The manner in which they swallowed the League 
of Nations, without so much as asking any questions as to 
its implications, was most melancholy. Do they realize 
that among its first-fruits will be a demand for the 
testoration of German colonies to Germany that are now 
“mandated” to British Dominions. By this mancuvre 
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Germany confidently counts on killing two birds with on 
stone, namely, to re-enter Welt Politik while thrusting 4 
ramrod into the British Empire that may cause acute 
estrangement between Great Britain and Greater Britain, 
The Germans, as the result of much past experience, are 
convinced that British statesmen can be squeezed out of 
practically anything, and they hope to commit the British 
Government to consider their claim for their former colonic 
before any Overseas Government realizes that it has been 
discussed, and subsequently to demand the fulfilment of 
“the bargain’? (in which we may be sure “ international 
finance”’ will play its usual part) as an “ obligation of 
honour ’’—with the backing of the League of Nations. We 
most strongly urge any of our Overseas readers who can 
exercise any political influence whatsoever, not to slumber 
over this matter but to get busy and “ ginger up” their 
Politicians to convey their views to London at an early 
date. Of course if they prefer to have the Germans back 
as neighbours there is no need for them to do anything, 
and their wishes will inevitably be gratified, as the Germans 
are bent on pressing this question, as was revealed by an 
incautious utterance of the usually wily Dr. Stresemann 
(who is palmed off on the British public as a ‘‘ Moderate,” 
although notoriously a rabid ‘‘ Nationalist ’’), who spoke of 
the future “‘ Colonial activities’ of Germany in reference 
to the League of Nations. His meaning was unmistakable 
If any Dominion desires to avoid the danger of the retum 
of the Germans it cannot afford to let the grass grow under 
its feet. German grass once sown grows at a prodigious 
pace. We must, however, warn overseas Britons that they 
will get little enlightenment on this issue by cable, as much 
information to Colonial newspapers is inspired by the same 
pro-German influences that contribute to Lombard Strett, 
Fleet Street, and Downing Street ‘‘ Defeatism.” The pt 
cedure will be to denounce the apprehensions we have 
expressed as “a mare’s nest,”’ so as to disarm local protest 
and subsequently to present an impotent Empire with 4 
fait accompli. On that day General Smuts may conceivably 
ask himself how far his enthusiasm for the League hs 
helped South Africa. 
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Tar Irish Boundary Commission (which we owe to the 
combined pressure of the Irish Free State and the Papists 
of the Clyde in clear violation of the terms 
of the Treaty, which in other respects we 
are invited to regard as sacrosanct) was 
eventually completed by the nomination of Mr. J. R. Fisher 
as the third Representative to sit with Mr. Justice Feetham, 
one of “the Round Table” group in South Africa, repre- 
senting “‘impartiality,”’ and Professor McNeill, the nominee 
of the Dublin Government. The success or failure of this 
body depends upon whether it acts as a Boundary Com- 
mission—for which there is admitted scope in delimiting 
the frontier between the two States—or develops into a 
dismemberment Commission as desiderated by Sinn Fein. 
On the eve of its Session it received a timely reminder 
from Ulster as to the actualities of the situation which 
should materially assist its deliberations. The previous 
General Elections, i.e. in 1922 and 1923, indicated the 
Protestant-Unionist voting strength in Tyrone-Fermanagh 
a8 approximately 37,000, and the Sinn Fein—Nationalist poll 
as about 44,000. In other words, there was a Sinn Fein 
majority of about 7,000, which became the chief argument 
in support of the policy for disrupting Northern Ireland. 
Compare these figures with the polling at the recent General 
Election, when Messrs. Harbin and Healy, the sitting 
Nationalist-Sinn Fein members, stood aside in order not 
to split the anti-Unionist vote and left the field free to the 
two Republican candidates nominated by De Valera. The 
Unionist candidates now polled between 44,000 and 45,000 
votes—which necessarily includes about 7,000 or 8,000 
Catholics—while the two Republicans could only collect 
about 7,000 votes. There were 29,000 abstentions. Thus 
in one year was a Unionist minority of approximately 7,000 
converted into a majority of 38,000, and as “‘ Loyalist” 
points out in the Morning Post (Nov. 10th), the whole 
Position with regard to the Boundary has been thereby 
revolutionized. Nationalists and Catholics to the tune of 
35,000 make it fairly apparent that the last thing they 
wish is to be engulfed in the so-called “Free State.” We 
append the official figures. 


A Timely 
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FERMANAGH AND TYRONE. 


Sm CHarres Fars (U.) fi, = us .. 44,716 
Mr. J. A. Prinatz, K.C. (U.) ars ne .. 44,711 
Mr. M. McCarran (Rep.) .. os “$e ae 6,812 
Mr. T. Corrigan (Rep.) se 3% p22 ys 6,685 

UNIONIST MaJORITY ree a .. 37,904 


WE cannot make out that “ our First Labour Government” 
has left any permanent legacy in domestic politics beyond 
SSL ITE the establishment of the principle that, con. 
Py for trary to the hitherto prevailing view, Prim 
sters ES z 

Ministers may take substantial monetary tips 
from private plutocrats, and that if subsequently the donor's 
name appears in the Honours List, no discredit attaches 
to either party. Such may now be regarded as the accepted 
creed, seeing that the four Front Benches of the two Houses 
of Parliament have preserved an almost unbroken silence 
concerning an episode which in pre-Marconi days would 
have caused a commotion. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s col- 
leagues unanimously approve his action, their resentment 
being exclusively reserved for commentators thereon. As 
so little condemnation has fallen either from the Unionist 
Front Benches or the Liberal Front Benches, presumably 
the heads of the other Parties endorse this new principle 
that Cabinet Ministers may take “ tips,’ because it stands 
to reason that what is right for the Prime Minister cannot 
be wrong for his colleagues. If he be worth £30,000, 
Secretaries of State should be worth £20,000, Presidents of the 
Board of Trade and the Board of Agriculture, say, £15,000, 
and Postmasters-General and Chancellors of the Duchy of 
Lancaster at least £10,000. | Nevertheless, we shall be 
astonished to the point of being prepared to eat several 
hats if Mr. Stanley Baldwin follows his predecessor’s example, 
or if Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Amery, Mr. Edward 
Wood, Lord Robert Cecil, and several other Ministers who 
could be easily named, encouraged or permitted their pluto 
cratic friends to endow them with houses, yachts, cars # 
other luxuries. We should not, however, care to answe 
for the entire Twenty-one if temptation came their Way; 
and we deplore the great silence of Responsible Statesmen 
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on a development which can only serve to diminish their 
not excessive prestige. A feeble attempt was made by 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s admirers to commit him to return 
Sir Alexander Grant’s £30,000, but as the suggestion was 
scornfully repudiated by other admirers, we have no means 
of knowing the present status of this indelicate transaction. 


Tuat the Liberal Party is in a parlous plight goes without 
saying. It is not merely that its Parliamentary repre- 
sentation has been numerically reduced to 

Parlous the contents of a charabanc. The occupants 
of the charabanc are grievously divided and hate one another 
as only apostles of the brotherhood of man can hate. It 
appears that whereas in the last Parliament the Asquithites 
or Wait-and-Sees greatly outnumbered the Lloyd-Georgeites, 
or so-called ‘‘ National Liberals,” the charabanc contains 
more Lloyd-Georgeites than Asquithites. Moreover, whereas 
Mr. Asquith lost his Scottish seat his rival succeeded in 
retaining his Welsh stronghold, thanks to Conservative 
votes. Micawber Leadership is rarely successful, and it is 
precisely this weakness from which the Liberal Party is 
suffering. Neither Mr. Asquith nor Mr. Lloyd George can 
see facts that stare them in the face, and which are only 
too apparent to their followers, who after one of the most 
overwhelming disasters in the history of Liberalism are 
not impressed or encouraged by the facile optimism which 
May pass muster at an evening party in a Belgravian 
drawing-room, but contains small promise of any future 
improvement. There can be no harm in our offering good 
advice to the Liberal Party, as there is not the slightest 
thance of its being taken, but to everyone who cares to 
ise their eyes or any other faculties it is obvious that the 
greatest service Mr. Asquith could render his Party would 
be, in the Gladstonian phrase, “to seek a position of greater 
om and less responsibility,” always provided that he 
could persuade Mr. Lloyd George to retire to his own fireside. 
It was confidently stated by persons likely to know that 
the Liberal Leader would interpret failure at Paisley as a 
hint to go, but this no doubt was when defeat was deemed 
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“unthinkable.” Directly the poll was declared it wag 
authoritatively announced that nothing was farther from 
Mr. Asquith’s thoughts than retirement, and in the interval 
there have been repeated rumours that one or othe 
occupant of the charabanc would relinquish his seat ip 
favour of his Leader. But such rumours have been indig. 
nantly denied by the selected victim. In truth there are 
no longer “‘ safe”? Liberal seats to be bandied about like 
sacks of potatoes, outside the extreme edge of the Celtic 
fringe, and Celts are notoriously unready to give something 
for nothing. The Liberal Party can promise nothing that 
is likely to materialize within the lifetime of its youngest 
member—not even a K.B.E. 


Some of the Lloyd-Georgeites could scarcely conceal their 
glee at the downfall of the Party Leader at Paisley, as they 
‘ ., imagined the way was now open for the 
ener i succession of the Welsh Wizard to the place 
on which he has had his eye ever since the 

collapse of the Coalition and the fiasco of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Centre Party. That Mr. Lloyd George himself is prone 
to illusions is clear from his statement that unless the 
Labour Party comes to terms with the Liberal Party “it 
is safe to predict that its (ie. the Labour Party’s) chances 
of taking part in the government of the country will be 
postponed for at least twenty years.” That is invariably 
his bluff—‘‘ be my brother or I will kill you.” But the 
Labour Party not being exclusively composed of fools may 
conceivably take warning by the fate of the Conservative 
Party in the years 1918-1922, when although they supposed 
they were own “ brother” to Mr. Lloyd George, they found 
that they were being constantly stabbed in the back, and 
ultimately realized that with another year of Coalition 
Conservatism would disappear in favour of a Welsh dictator 
ship. Conservatives had, therefore, to choose between being 
destroyed by, or destroying, the Wizard, and from that 
day to this Conservatism has flourished—never more # 
than to-day. How instinctive is the mistrust of Mr. Lloyd 
George may be gathered from the revolt of one of his ow! 
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colleagues on the attenuated Liberal Front Bench, Captain 
Wedgwood Benn, who has fluttered the political dovecotes 
and outraged all Tapers and Tadpoles by this frank and 
uncompromising declaration : 

Reorganization is being much talked of. Candidates, machinery, and money 
are being discussed. But it appears to me that the vital factor is being over- 
looked. A party is only built upon the foundation of belief. If the people have 
a faith there is no lack of candidates, nor of enthusiastic missionaries to plead 
their cause. Even as to money, the people’s pence go farther than any central 
contribution. ‘Too much stress is being laid upon the value of what is understood 
to be the considerable fund accumulated by the extremely successful Chief 
Whip under Mr. Lloyd George’s Premiership. 

The lack of machinery is not the cause of the defeat. The vital fault is 
the loss of trust. The people have no confidence, and rightly so, in Mr. Lloyd 
George. . . . I desire to say plainly that I cannot acknowledge in any way, 
direct or indirect, Mr. Lloyd George as my leader in the House of Commons. 


Wirain a few days of our General Election the American 
Presidential Election was decided simultaneously with the 

replacement of a third of the United States 
oO Senate, and the entire House of Representa- 
Landslide tives. There had been growing confidence 

as to the issue in Republican circles, which 
was doubtless stimulated by the Conservative landslide 
in this country. The Republican Party regard themselves 
as more or less ‘‘ Conservative,’ while they denounce the 
Democrats as ‘‘ Radicals” and the Independents as “ Anar- 
chists” or “‘ Bolshevists.”? On this hypothesis the political 
situation across the Atlantic is comparable to our own, 
and the American elections took much the same course. 
The Democrats were smitten hip and thigh outside “ the 
solid South,” while the so-called Independents registered 
’ big povular vote approximating to nearly five millions, 
main'y diverted from the Democrats. Just as the Con- 
ervative victory in Great Britain surpassed the most 
sanguine estimate of the most optimistic partisans, so did 
the Republicans exceed their utmost hopes. Whereas 
President Coolidge needed but 266 votes to secure re-election 
by the Electoral College, he actually scored nearly 400 
(the official figures are not yet available), and appears to 
have polled a popular majority equal to that of any of 


his predecessors, including the phenomenal vote by which 
VOL. LXXXIV 33 
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Mr. Harding overwhelmed President Wilson and the League 
of Nations in 1920. The Wilsonian Legacy would ij 
appear to be hanging like a millstone round the neck of 
the unfortunate Democrats, and though an ingenious effort 
was made to evade it in the Party Platform or Programme 
Mr. John W. Davis, excellent candidate though he was in 
many respects, and personally attractive, was too much 
tarred with the European brush and was too forthcomin 
concerning the League—which is the bugbear of the 
American people from New York to San Francisco—t 
have a ghost of a chance of victory. 


ALTHOUGH in the interests of political science and research 
we may regret the failure of Senator La Follette’s effort 
R to queer the pitch of the older Parties by 
Increasing throwing the election of a President upm 
American —__ Congress—which would have afforded an aci 
Spitidkon gress—which wou e afforded an ati 
test of the working of the American Consti- 

tution under modern conditions—Englishmen may be vel 
content with the actual result. At least we know wher 
we are with the Republicans—which is practically nowhere, 
Any other issue would have afforded ignoramuses in this 
Hemisphere, who appear to enjoy a monopoly of instructing 
the British public on Anglo-American affairs, with a 
irresistible opportunity which they would have exploited 
to the full, of propagating the fables which are mistaken 
for “statesmanship” by the orators of Pilgrim Dinnes 
and English Speaking Union Luncheons, to say nothim 
of the office of the Spectator, which, if we remembe 
aright, gave its vote to Mr. John W. Davis the moment 
he was nominated as a candidate, thereby, no doubt, com 
tributing to his defeat. Had the Democrats—who as We 
can all now see never had a look in—gained the day, it 
would have been interpreted as “‘ a victory for the League 
of Nations” and as conclusive evidence that the Unitel 
States was about to sign the Covenant and join the Dum 
at Geneva. It would, of course, have signified nothing d 
the kind. American Democrats are hardly more eagt 
than American Republicans to commit themselves to the 
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(Covenant, and in the inconceivable event of ‘‘ President ” 
Davis making any move towards the League, he would 
instantly have found himself at loggerheads with the 
American Senate, which, on this question, obviously repre- 
gents the effective public opinion of the United States. 
The sooner our Responsible Statesmen, able editors, leader 
writers, Mugwumps, sentimentalists, etc., clear their minds 
of cant and realize that no Washington Government can 
or would touch the League of Nations with a barge-pole, 
the better for Anglo-American relations. As the political 
Party in the States most avowedly hostile to the League 
has literally walked over its opponents, there should be 
some hope that the “‘common sense” which Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin regards as the keynote of his new Government 
will discard the illusions that have hypnotized Downing 
Street since the Armistice. The Americans are not merely 
more averse from the League than they were. They are 


‘} infinitely more suspicious of it. 


Taz death of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge within a few 
days of the confirmation of his Party in power removes 
an influential though somewhat pathetic 

Clie Lides figure from American public life. We say 
“pathetic” advisedly, because but for the 

handicap of the prejudices he had imbibed with his blood, 
from his environment and training, Mr. Lodge might have 
played the notable part in the world that was commensurate 
with his not ignoble ambitions. Unfortunately, he inherited 
and sedulously developed the faculty—which was somewhat 
common in New England in his boyhood and is by no 
means rare to-day—of regarding the Mother Country of 
the original Thirteen States as endowed with a double 
dose of original sin that nothing could eradicate. This 
antipathy coloured Senator Lodge’s political outlook. It 
placed him in the Senate as the mouth-piece of Anglophobia, 
to which he was, at any rate throughout his earlier years, 
always prepared to give envenomed expression. John Bull 
_ the appointed villain of every piece. What made this 
kink ” all the stranger was that Lodge was an exceptionally 
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well-read man, a lover of English literature and history, 
and always prepared to make himself agreeable to English 
people with whom he felt more at home than with many of 
his compatriots. His views on “ British Machiavellianisy ” 
were not only entertaining but somewhat cheering to 
patriotic Britons inclined to complain of the “ trustful 
simplicity’ which strikes them as the motif of British 
statecraft. Though Senator Lodge’s tail-twisting propaganda 
—during many years it was a veritable propaganda for 
the Proper Goose—brought much grist to his mill and gave 
him the Irish vote, the ‘‘ Scholar in Politics ’’ had few of 
the attributes of a demagogue and never became a popular 
hero. Thus the Presidential nomination which he had long 
coveted consistently eluded his grasp. Indeed, Senator 
Lodge would have been more effective in almost any other 
role than the one he adopted. He must have become 


a considerable statesman had he been less of a politician; 


but he could never get away from politics. 


It were only fair to acknowledge that in his closing years 
Senator Lodge moderated his anti-British zeal because 
2 events had constrained him to modify his 
egal suspicions of his béte noire. A similar change 
occurred in his friend and contemporary, 

Theodore Roosevelt, who in early life ate at least one 
Englishman every morning for breakfast. They were both 
too good Americans to remain content to play the Irish 
game, and the German game, in world politics ; and being 
men of remarkable intelligence, they realized that how- 
ever suspect John Bull might be to American historians, 
urgent national needs necessitated occasional Anglo-American 
co-operation so long as there was nothing in the nature 
of any “Alliance” and as little of those “ Arbitration 
Treaties” which unthinking enthusiasts were continually 
thrusting upon both countries. Once they appreciated the 
full proportion of pan-Germanism as a menace to American 
civilization, neither Theodore Roosevelt nor Henry Cabot 
Lodge had any “ doubt, hesitation, or pain” as to Americal 
duty, even though it involved fighting on the same side 
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as “the hereditary enemy.” Had their views prevailed 
the United States would have become a belligerent in the 
Great War one, if not two, years earlier than she did, but 
Washington was dominated by Pacifists, and so late as 
the winter of 1916, President Wilson was re-elected as 
“the Man who has kept America out of the War.” Nor 
did the general body of Republicans yet share Roosevelt’s 
international views, and it is said that the Germans hoped 
for the election of Mr. Hughes, the Republican standard- 
bearer at that date. President Wilson, it may be remem- 
bered, interpreted his victory at the polls as a mandate 
to embarrass the Allies by an inopportune and perilous 
offer of mediation, of which Lord Bertie’s diary gives us 
an outspoken account. Such a manceuvre at such a moment 
could only help Germany, who was thereby convinced that 
it would be safe to take any liberties with the Americans, 
who would remain ‘too proud to fight” to the end of 
the chapter. The enemy had made a similar mistake 
regarding the British in 1914. Within a few months of 
becoming a Peace President, Mr. Wilson was forced to 
become a War President. He was enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the Roosevelts and the Lodges, who, however, 
had little confidence in him as a War Lord and profoundly 
mistrusted his world statesmanship, which they believed to 
be chiefly inspired by megalomania. 


ALTHOUGH the divergence of principles and policy between 
Republicans and Democrats is indistinguishable to for- 
eigners—and not always understandable by 
Americans—the mutual antagonism of the 
protagonists of the two parties is usually 
acute. Never more so than during the Wilsonian regime. 
For an idealist devoted to ‘the brotherhood of man” and 
“Democracy” in the abstract, President Wilson nourished 
a peculiar hatred for compatriots of a different political 
hue to himself and a profound contempt for most American 
Senators. For this weakness Europe paid dearly. Instead 
of associating the Republican Party with the War and the 
Peace, Mr. Wilson sought to keep both to himself and to 


“Produce your 
Credentials” 
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make a party business of them. He was one of the smalleg 7 
men who ever occupied a great position. Eminent Repu 


lican soldiers were taboo. Conspicuous Republican states. 
men were slighted. Surrounded by sycophants and jackals, 
Mr. Wilson descended upon the Old World after the 
Armistice claiming to be treated as a god before whom 
ali nations must prostrate themselves. At the faintest 
sign of opposition to any of his nostrums he threatened to 
break up the Paris Peace Conference and go home. As it 
turned out, it would have been better for Europe to release 
him, but he was erroneously regarded as the alter ego of the 
United States, and it was deemed desirable to associate 
the ‘‘ Associated Power” with the post-war settlement, 
Nor would it have been easy for Allied Prime Ministers 
to treat an American President “‘ who had won the war” 
with anything less than deference, however insistently 
American commentators in the wisdom after the event may 
tell us that Europe should have realized that Mr. Wilson 
had no national mandate for his programme. What would 
they have said at the time, supposing at the opening of 
the Peace Conference the French Prime Minister, Monsieur 
Clemenceau, had invited the United States President to 
“* produce his credentials ”’ ? 


It so happens that the present writer was in correspondence 
with Senator Lodge on the eve of the Paris Peace Conference 
, Between the date of the American Cor 
ee. gressional Elections in November 1918, and 
President Wilson’s first appearance in Europe 

in December of that year, the Senator wrote an interesting, 
informing, and, as it proved, prophetic letter, emphasizing 
the significance of the recent Democratic defeat at the 
polls which deprived President Wilson of the control of 
Congress. As Mr. Lodge pointed out, such an occurrence 
in England would have necessitated a change of Government 
He doubted whether this new situation in the United State 
was adequately appreciated by European statesmanship 
In a word, political power had passed from the Democrais 
to the Republican Party. Knowing that it would be sheet 
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waste of time trying to make the “‘ Know-alls” of Downing 
Street realize what had happened in the States, the present 
writer went to Paris and saw Monsieur Clemenceau, to whom 
he repeated the gist of Senator Lodge’s observations, and 
inquired, “‘ As the Republicans are now masters of the 
situation in Washington, and will decide the fate of any 
Peace Treaty that may be drafted in Paris, could you not 
establish some liaison with the Republican Party so that 
you (M. Clemenceau) may know how far they will go in 
approving what is done here?” We think there can be 
no possible harm in repeating Monsieur Clemenceau’s char- 
acteristic reply: ‘‘ Is it to be open or secret liaison? How 
can it be open in the face of Wilson’s attitude towards the 
Republican Party ? How could it hope to remain secret 
seeing that no secret is ever kept in Washington?” To 
this there was no answer. It was President Wilson’s 
impossible attitude towards the Republican Party in general, 
and Senator Lodge in particular, that ruined any prospects 
there may ever have been of the United States effectively 
participating in the peace. 


So long as the League of Nations confines itself to words 
and Geneva is merely a place for the exchange of compli- 
rk ments and the display of oratory, it may 
pata the succeed in persuading all who desire to be 
deceived that it is fulfilling its purpose and 

bringing the Millennium measurably nearer. But the moment 
the League attempts to give serious effect to the Covenant 
and takes any practical steps towards the prevention of 
war—the “outlawry of war” being the latest catchword 
among the illuminati—it finds itself in an impasse from which 
there would appear to be no issue. It is all very well for 
Leaguers from Lord Robert Cecil downwards to denounce 
everybody who regards the League as a snare and a delusion 
as “ Jingos,”” ‘‘ Reactionaries,” ‘ Militarists,’ or ‘‘ Luna- 
ties.” Abuse is no argument. All its partisans have to 
do is to show us how the League of Nations can prevent 
war. Sofar they have only demonstrated how it can promote 
war. The “ first-class brains”? which have made the League 
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their own, and pour ridicule and contempt upon all wh 
reject their nostrum, are manifestly unable to produce an 
scheme to give reality to an institution which threatens to 
become a first-class fraud. Originally we were told— 
and it was a powerful argument with sceptics—that as the 
League was an American invention Europe must adopt it, 
as otherwise the United States would decline to share the 
responsibility of making and maintaining Peace. Our wise. 
acres were wrong, as usual. Indeed, they were more wrong 
than usual. So far from proving a magnetic attraction to 
the American people, the Covenant was a fatality that 
enabled President Wilson’s political opponents at home to 
scrap the entire Wilsonian programme, which but for its 
incorporation in the Treaty of Versailles it would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, for the Senate to accomplish. In 
a word, the League ruined the Peace Treaty by alienating 
the United States. From that day to this the Americans 
have steadily grown more detached and isolated towards 
Europe, until to-day their chief interest in the affairs of 
this Hemisphere is that of creditor and debtor. 


HAVING continued to hope against hope, on the strength 
of their own imaginings, that though officially hostile to 

wer the League of Nations the American people 
ey were unofficially anxious to join the Geneva 
Parliament, our Covenanters are at last compelled to recog: 
nize that this cock won’t fight. So to save face—and toa 
large extent the League of Nations has become a face-saving 
machine—they have fallen back on the grotesque suggestion 
that all will be well with the League once Soviet Russia 
and militaristic Germany condescend to join it. They 
reluctantly admit that in its present lop-sided condition 
—minus the United States, Russia, and Germany—the 
Council and the Assembly are taking over-much on them» 
selves, but they would have us. believe that directly Her 
Trotsky and Herr Stresemann enter the sacred precincts, 
the world can safely beat its swords into ploughsharé 
and its spears into pruning-hooks, and peace, perfect peace, 
will prevail! Those who swallow this will swallow any 
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thing. The Moscow Camarilla makes no pretence whatso- 
ever of being at peace with any “ capitalist’ or “ bour- 
geois” Government, and openly proclaims the destruction 
of civilization, as at present constituted, to be its objective. 
To represent it as a pacific factor is to trifle with the truth, 
and to write oneself down an ass. As regards Germany— 
who “makes no bones” about being out for revenge— 
the pertinent facts are set out in Brigadier-General Morgan’s 
ominous article in the current Quarterly Review, indicating 
that it is only a question of time as to when that Power 
is ready to resume the “frightful adventure.” Unfor- 
tunately, ‘“ Responsible Statesmen ” have no leisure to read 
or hear anything they don’t wish to know, and we would 
stake a substantial sum that scarcely one occupant of any 
Front Bench in either House of Parliament has so much as 
glanced at General Morgan’s warning, which would only 
exasperate them because disturbing to the Fool’s Paradise 
in which post-war Politicians are as happy—and with as 
little cause—as they were in their pre-war Fool’s Paradise. 
General Morgan can be dismissed as ‘‘ an alarmist ’—indeed, 
he is lucky to remain at large. 


Tue Berlin and Moscow Governments—despite occa- 
sional “ scraps,” some of which may be staged for outside 
. consumption—understand one another far 
Ppening another) otter than other Governments understand 
either of them. They will only join the 
League of Nations when they are confident of being able to 
pervert it to their own peculiar purposes, which are the re- 
verse of peaceful—when Russia is satisfied that she can the 
more effectually terrorize her smaller neighbours, inside the 
League, and Germany in order to wipe out her “ war guilt ” 
and to recover her Colonies. So far from closing the war 
era and inaugurating a peace era, Germany’s entry into the 
League would reopen every issue supposed to be settled 
by the Treaty of Versailles, which she regards as another 
scrap of paper” and to be treated accordingly at the 
earliest, possible moment, while she proposes to resume 
hostilities whenever the Allies are adequately disarmed and 
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divided. We have long feared that just as the League of 
Nations was allowed to spoil the Peace Treaty, so, under its 
blind leaders of the blind, it may precipitate the very horror 
against which its spokesmen perpetually warn us by opening 
its arms to the only two European Powers who view bloodshed 
as a “* biological necessity.” 


How difficult, if not hopeless, it is to make effective the 
Covenant of the League of Nations even when that task 
,.is exclusively in the hands of men who ar 
inet Parmoor sincerely wedded to peace, may be gathered 

from the storm provoked by the luckless 
Protocol which issued from the last session of the League 
at Geneva, and was deemed by its authors as supplying an 
“acid test”? of the sincerity of the congregation. This 
much-discussed Protocol—which is less appreciated the 
longer it is studied—was the joint handiwork of “ experts” 
of the calibre of Lord Parmoor (whose chief claim to fame 
is that he has boxed the political compass, having commenced 
his career as a Conservative M.P., then become a Radical 
and Pacifist peer, and ultimately a Socialist Minister), 
representing our now defunct Socialist Cabinet, and its 
French counterpart the Herriot Government. As to whether 
the latter represents solid French opinion it is not for w 
to say. Anyhow, Englishmen are entitled to repudiate the 
Ramsay Macdonald Government and any of its works for 
which there was clearly no mandate, seeing how it has been 
overwhelmingly repudiated by the country. No minority 
Government has any right to comport itself as did Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s agents at Geneva, where some of 
them were the common laughing-stock. A thick veil has 
been drawn over the scandal of Lord Parmoor’s proceedings, 
but there seems no room for doubt as to his leaving the 
impression on the minds of his auditors that he was authorized 
to place the British Navy at the unfettered disposal of the 
League of Nations. Of the ensuing Protocol which ws 
inspired by this hallucination it is unnecessary for us to 
say anything, seeing that it has been already torn to ribo 
in the Dominions and at home by professed devotees of the 
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League, many of whom had previously declared that insti- 
tution to be ‘‘ the only hope of the world.” Indeed, there 
is a painful and depressing lack of unity among Leaguers, 
who find it infinitely more easy to pick holes in each other’s 
projects than to accept them. It may be remembered that 
before going to Geneva Mr. Ramsay MacDonald published 
a dispatch annihilating a patent programme of perpetual 
peace, which Lord Robert Cecil was said to have devoted 
two years to elaborating. 


Now it is the turn of a Government containing Lord Robert 
Cecil to shatter the Parmoor-Ramsay MacDonald-Herriot 
Protocol, and according to the Daily Tele- 
graph—another enthusiast, in the abstract, 
for the League of Nations—they have already done so, for 
we read in that journal (Nov. 19th) ‘‘ The Geneva Protocol 
is scrapped.” Such according to our contemporary is the 
“plain English’ of the diplomatic announcement of the 
incoming Conservative Government (whose chief expert in 
League matters, and presumably British representative at 
Geneva, is Lord Cecil, the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, an office that is to be made an annex of the 
League) that 


Tit for tat 


the most important item in the agenda of the coming session of the League 
Council at Rome early in December, namely, the redrafting of the Covenant 
by a Committee of Jurists, in accordance with the terms of the new Geneva 
Protocol, is to be omitted from that agenda, and all consideration of this 
question is to be postponed to an unspecified date. 


There are “ wigs on the green” in League circles over this 
blessed Protocol, as there always will be when descent is 
made from the general to the particular. Although High- 
brows and International cranks have little sense of humour 
their performances are frequently amusing, conspicuously 
the belated discovery of Continental Pacifists that British 
Sea power is their one and only asset, and the consequent 
demand that it shall be controlled from Switzerland so as 
to be available for the world’s donkey work. What has 


become of the Freedom of the Seas? Is that another lost 
illusion ? 
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WE invite our readers’ especial attention to an interest 
article elsewhere in this number by Sir Walter Becker, who has 
y spent most of his life in Italy, and who writs 
Heh ia with an exceptional knowledge of Italian 
affairs, which he understands, as do few o 
the foreign correspondents in Rome and other Italian citig 
who are making propaganda against the Mussolini regime 
We are not surprised at Communist or Socialist journak 
abroad waging war upon a statesman who defeated Bol. 
shevism just as it appeared to be about to secure a resound. 
ing triumph only second to its Russian victory. Signor 
Mussolini is the natural and inevitable bugbear of all 
subversives. Nor are we astonished that those whom the 
Americans call ‘‘ parlour Bolshevists,’’ of the Radical Party 
and the Radical Press, should join the hue and cry against 
a patriotic Italian statesman. Their opposite numbers in 
Italy—the professional politicians and parliamentary wind. 
bags and their journalistic echoes—are necessarily dis 
gruntled at being put out of action by the Fascisti—it was 
only thus that Italy could be saved from the hideous fate 
of Russia, for which the “in and out” statesmanship d 
Rome was heading as inevitably as the Coalition surrender 
to Sinn Fein in 1921 involved the subsequent horrors in 
Treland. But we confess to being completely at a loss to 
make out why Conservative newspapers in London, o 
indeed anywhere, should engage in this anti-Mussolini 
campaign and allow their correspondents to inflict on ther 
English readers the balderdash—it is the only word- 
which nowadays does duty for “‘ Italian news ”’ in too many 
British journals. To this rubbish our esteemed contributor 
supplies a valuable corrective, which he has been moved t0 
write, as we are moved to publish, by the unseemly attitude 
of the British Press towards a great and friendly nation 
whose politics it discusses in a manner that discredits itsell 
It is wholly intelligible that the Manchester Guardian should 
take its cue from the Italian Manchester Guardian, tl 
Corriere della Sera, whose vendetta against the great Italia 
Prime Minister is discounted at home by all who apprecial 
the supersensitiveness of the proprietary of that easily 
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ruffled organ. But why Conservative papers that are pro- 
fessedly pro-Italian should do the same and allow their 
correspondents to distort the truth is incomprehensible, 
unless it be due to the absorption of able editors in exciting 
events nearer home. 


Lorp BertIEe’s Diary, of which the Morning Post published 
some extracts as we mentioned last month, has since been 

i issued in volume form.* Viscount Grey, as 
The Bertie =the former chief of the late British Ambassador 
ead in Paris, supplies a Foreword, in which he 
states that the manuscript of this Diary had been submitted 
to the Foreign Office, and therefore presumably contained 
nothing detrimental to the public interests. On the con- 
trary, it is very much the other way, as it is all-important 
so far as possible to take the “democracy” behind the 
scenes and educate it in the art of government as practised 
by its most eminent exponents. The Man in the Street— 
to say nothing of the Lady in the Tube—wants to know 
and ought to know how “responsible statesmen”? comport 
themselves when off the platform and out of the limelight. 
It is only then that they reveal their true selves and what 
they stand for; whether, for example, they are solely “ out 
for themselves,” and who among them are out for the 
country, and may be trusted by virtue of their foresight, 
insight, capacity, patriotism, and courage, and who, again, 
are fearsome wobblers and weaklings whose one idea is to 
shirk responsibility and to run away on the least provocation. 
Lord Bertie’s testimony on such matters is invaluable as 
that of a man “in the know” throughout a great crisis 
and in frequent contact with the politicians. Day by day 
he recorded his impressions in a Diary which, as Viscount 
Grey reminds us, was “ private,” and without any thought 
of publication. He had his prejudices both as regards 
Persons and Peoples, but making every allowance for these 
he was an admirable because keen observer, without the 


i The Diary of Lord Bertie, 1914-1918. Edited by Lady Algernon Gordon- 
: nnox. With a Foreword by Viscount Grey of Fallodon, K.G. (Hodder & 
toughton, Ltd., London, 42s. net). 
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foibles and limitations of the conventional bureaucrat who 
is terrified of committing himself. Viscount Grey fir 
knew Sir Frank Bertie (as he then was) when the forme 
became Under-Secretary in the Foreign Office in 1892: 

The impression he made then was that of a man of quick mind, and crisp, 
clear opinions. There are some men who write long and informing minutes 
that provide useful material to enable their Chiefs to form decisions, but which 
leave the reader in doubt whether the writer of the minute has a very clear 
opinion of his own. Bertie was not of that type. He left no doubt as to what 
was his opinion on a given matter. It was not his habit to support it by a long 
argument, but he left no doubt that it was based on sound sense and a grasp 


of some point of substance. . . . One always felt that it was something that 
must be taken into consideration and not lightly put aside. 


Sm Epwarp Grey was capable of appreciating such a man 
as Bertie, who could generally get a hearing during the Grey 

regime; but later on, under other auspices, 
Not Wanted ‘hin fine public servant became do-cunsail 
in Downing Street, as is not surprising to readers of his 
Diary. Such robust views could not be welcome to Defea- 
tists, who though unable to lose the war were already shaping 
towards losing the peace. They naturally had no use for 
Lord Bertie, who became an objective of Coalition intrigue 
before his health compelled him to relinquish the Embassy 
in which he played so notable a part. As Viscount Grey 
remarks, “his personality, in that very important and 
delicate post, had much to do with the maintenance of the 
Entente between England and France during years that 
were difficult and critical.” This naturally did not suit 
those who were out to destroy the Entente any more than 
other characteristics on which the Foreword dwells. “He 
was thoroughly English in point of view and outlook. ... 
Bertie had scant patience with anything he did not feel 
to be practicable ; but what he did feel so he felt to be worth 
working for, and this is a quality which prevents a ma 
from becoming a cynic. It mattered to him also that the 
policy should be to the good; thus he believed the Entente 
with France not only to be practicable but to be the policy 
which was best for his own country, for France and i 
Europe generally.” We can imagine no more eloquent 
vindication of a British diplomat—which is, incidentally, 
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slight encouragement to all spade-workers in the cause of 
the Entente who despite every discouragement on the part 
of the “forgive your enemies but forget your friends” 
school who have held sway under successive British Govern- 
ments since the Armistice, continue to uphold it for the 
reasons that Lord Grey attributes to Lord Bertie. We now 
understand why the British Ambassador in Paris was 
completely out of favour as the hour for the Peace Con- 
ference drew near, when la ville lumiére was to be flooded 
with Amateur Diplomats, professional pacifists, phrase- 
mongers, illusionists, contortionists, cranks, and speculators 
with their various nostrums for converting victory into 
defeat. The French capital became a prey to quacks and 
charlatans of all kinds. ‘“* Experts,” it is true, were also 
assembled en masse, and kept kicking their heels about at 
the public expense, but their presence was mere “‘ eye-wash ” 
to delude the British public. They were practically “‘ frozen 
out” of the Treaty-making, and had hardly more say as 
to its terms than the doorkeeper who opened to the Big 
Four. Lord Bertie was truly fortunate in escaping this 
studied humiliation of Professional Diplomacy. 


As we are going to press comes the hideous news of the 
cold-blooded murder of Sir Lee Stack (the Governor-General 
of the Sudan and the Sirdar of the Egyptian 

bond der of Army) in broad daylight in the streets of 
) ; ee 

Sir Lee Stack Cairo. It vividly recalls the murder of Sir 
Henry Wilson on his own doorstep in Eaton 

Place. But there was this difference between the two 
outrages. Whereas the one occurred in a civilized town 
inhabited by civilized people, who, all unarmed as they were, 
hunted the armed miscreants until they ran them down, 
the Cairo crime, occurring as it did in an uncivilized town, 
where murder is honoured as one of the fine arts, no attempt 
was made to arrest the assassins—who were regarded 
as popular heroes—except by one solitary policeman. Both 
crimes have a common origin, viz. the contempt that 
British Governments have inculcated into anarchists for 
British lives, especially the life of anyone in authority. 
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British officials and British officers have been done to death 
in Egypt of late years as a matter of course. Such 
“regrettable incidents’? were regarded as ebullitions of the 
sacred principle of “‘ self-determination,” which like charity 
covereth a multitude of sins. So in tribal Ireland count 
less of the King’s servants have been not only butchered, 
but actually tortured, without stirring a leaf in Downing 
Street. It was treated as the price that other people pay 
for the theories of politicians. In India, likewise, British 
life has been cheapened, and scoundrels who publicly glorified 
abominable murder have been allowed to remain at large, 
The irreparable loss of this gallant, devoted, and capable 
soldier-administrator is the direct consequence of sub 
stituting the White Flag for the Union Jack on the Nile, 
and of our abandoning the fellaheen to the effendi typified 
by Zaghlul and Co., whose Government made the murder 
possible. Under the influence of the horror and indignation 
aroused by this calamity the British Government have 
addressed a stern note to the Egyptian Government, con- 
taining drastic demands, which unless immediately complied 
with will be followed by “‘ appropriate action.”’ Our readers 
will know whether at last Downing Street has turned over 
a new leaf and means what it says, or whether, as too often 
before, brave words are merely a prelude to another header 
into the mud. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DEBT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT—A WAY OUT 


Our debt engagements to the United States Government, 
spread over the scheduled period of the next sixty years, come 
to the staggering total of $10,785,000,000, equal, at an ex- 
change of $4.50,* to nearly £2,400,000,000. In round figures 
£1,000,000,000 (although it includes £120,000,000 for unpaid 
interest) is regarded as principal, the £1,400,000,000 repre- 
senting interest. In the main the payments can only be 
met by gold and goods—and principally by goods—being 
thus in a different category from internal debt. As the 
greater part is made up of interest, it is obvious that the 
sooner we can repay the principal the less gold and goods 
will we require to give to America. I venture, therefore, to 
suggest that a great Imperial effort should be made to 
produce the goods, and that in making this effort can be 
found the much-desired stimulus to production and trade and 
a cure for unemployment. 

To produce the goods on a scale here contemplated would 
require the close co-operation of the countries in the Empire 
where can be grown the raw materials the United States 
want, or materials which we now buy from the United States. 
Wool and cotton are two prominent examples. Our efforts 
would be more towards rendering financial assistance and 
supplying those countries with materials for their develop- 
ment—such as for railways and electrical undertakings— 
to be exchanged for the raw materials we would send to 
the United States. Thus there would result a third advan- 
tage in a great forward movement in the development of 
the Empire. 

Economically considered, the term “interest”? on the 
transactions which led to the Anglo-American debt is 
inapplicable. When capital has been destroyed the payment 
of interest on it becomes an economic absurdity, for where 
it the fund out of which the interest can be met? When 
in the ordinary course one country lends to another for 
ptoductive purposes the capital increases wealth, out of 
which interest is paid. But here the very purpose of the 
loan was destructive. What happened was that we obtained 
munitions, food, etc., which, owing to the exigencies of the 
War, were given a money value, very much inflated, equal 


* $4.50 was the rate when I took out the figures. Optimists can deduct 


10 per cent. from,and pessimists can add 10 per cent. to, the sterling equivalents 
gven in the article, 
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to nearly £900,000,000. As between the two Government, 
it was apparently agreed that this sum should be payable 
on demand at 5 per cent. interest. When in response to 
this demand a fresh arrangement was made two years ago, 
the unpaid interest was reduced to 4} per cent., but even 
then it came to the equivalent of £120,000,000, which was 
added to principal. This principal of approximately 
£1,000,000,000, which carries interest at 3 per cent. for the 
first ten years and 3} per cent. thereafter, is to be paid by 
a series of graduated payments extending over the next 
sixty years. If this schedule of payments is adhered to, it 
will mean that in exchange for munitions, food, etc., of the 
inflated value of nearly £900,000,000, and used destructively, 
we will have to give to the United States gold, wool, rubber, 
etc., for £2,400,000,000 and at relatively much lower prices, 
This item of £120,000,000 for unpaid interest, on which we 
are now paying compound interest, will itself require nearly 
£300,000,000 of gold and goods to liquidate it. These are 
the hard economic facts, and they have got to be faced, 
although those who advocate an early return to the gold 
standard persist in ignoring them. But for that matter the 
report of the Cunliffe Committee, which has been declared 
by successive Governments to be the official policy of this 
country, also ignored the Anglo-American debt. 

From the economic standpoint our debt payments to 
the United States are in exactly the same category as the 
payment by Germany of reparations. Unlike Germany, 
however, no organized effort is being made, or, indeed, any 
special steps taken, to produce the goods, but Micawher 
like we are waiting for something to turn up. Some ther 
are who think that we may benefit considerably from a rit 
in prices in the United States, which it is argued must 
result from the influx of gold. But in view of the magnitude 
of the debt figures involved, it should be obvious that pay: 
ment goes far beyond anything that can be effected through 
manipulations, or by nipping in between price levels, which 
sooner or later become adjusted. Any help that these may 
offer should, of course, be taken advantage of, but in the 
main reliance must be placed on increased production by 
British efforts here and throughout the Empire. 
should be the keystone of our policy. ; 

There is a further consideration. The increase in the 
wealth and productive power of the United States has beet 
enormous. It is concisely expressed in the following cable 
gram from New York which appeared in the Daily Mail d 
November 12th: 
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Statisticians are now declaring that since the beginning of the Great War the 
wealth of America has increased by as much as the total wealth of Great Britain 
and France combined. The product of American factories has been doubled 
since the war, and while the population has risen by nearly 15,000,000, the 
national wealth has grown from £410 to £610 for every American man, woman, 
and child. 


In view of this, and also of the dominant gold position of 
the United States, there is a grave danger lest we become 
merely a financial satellite of that country unless we take 
active steps to prevent it. This danger would be aggravated 
by a premature attempt on our part to return to the 
gold standard with engagements of anything like these 
£2,400,000,000 round our necks, and £1,000,000,000 of the 
very pick of our foreign investments already gone with 
nothing to show for them. 

Most fortunately an option was taken to repay the debt 
earlier on three months’ notice being given. It is in the 
use of this option, and in the development of the Empire 
by which alone it can be exercised effectively, that we can 
hope to attain to equality with the United States in the 
future. The great importance of the option is not generally 
recognized, but it amounts to this, that every £100 paid now 
ahead of our actual obligations will reduce the total scheduled 
payments by £240. That is to say, every £100 worth of 
additional wool, rubber, etc., that we produce now and sell 
—or rather give—to the United States will relieve us from 
giving them £240 worth later on. 

Suppose, now, the Empire came together on this vitally 
important question, and a great Imperial effort were made 
to produce the goods necessary to get clear of the United 
States in, let us say, the next fifteen years, what would 
be the result ? The debt with interest would be liquidated 
for £1,270,000,000, or an annual average of £85,000,000. 
There would thus be a gain to the nation of no less than 
£1,130,000,000, inasmuch as £1,130,000,000 less gold and 
goods would require to be given to America. The operation 
8 a very different one from paying off, or paying interest 
on, our internal war debt. There the money is collected 
from the taxpayers and handed back to the taxpayers—not, 
of course, in the same proportion or always to the same 
people. It remains, however, in the family, is still subject 
to our taxes and death duties, and no goods need in conse- 
quence leave this island except in exchange for other goods. 
But the payment of our indebtedness to the United States 
means the creation of, and parting with, wealth, receiving 


nothing in return—to the tune of £2,400,000,000 if we drag 
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the process out over the next sixty years, or of only 
£1,270,000,000 if we hurry up and complete in fifteen years, 

The creation of wealth necessary to liquidate the Anglo. 
American debt can be divided into two categories. (ne 
the production within the Empire of things which the 
United States want, and therefore will accept; the other 
the production within the Empire of things we now buy from 
the United States. As examples of the first category there 
are gold, wool, and rubber; and of the second, cotton, 
wheat, and oil. 

At present the Treasury obtains dollars wherewith to 
pay the interest on the debt either through buying gold and 
sending it to America, or by buying dollar drafts in the 
exchange market. It may be found advantageous to adopt 
a third plan and send goods direct. This will be referred to 
when we consider wool as a means of payment. 

The Anglo-American debt is a gold debt. It is payable 
in gold. Therefore, whatever attitude the United States 
may yet adopt with regard to gold, they are compelled to 
receive it from us so long as any of the debt remains out- 
standing. In view of the fact that £50,000,000 of gold, equal 
to 70 per cent. of the world’s annual production, is obtained 
in the Empire, gold is an important means of liquidating 
the debt. In the payments that have been made during 
the last two years gold has often been used in preference to 
buying dollars in the exchange market. But there would 
appear to be considerable room through competition to 
obtain more of the Empire’s gold production than we now 
do, and by this means to liquidate more of the debt. 

The further question arises whether a portion of our own 
gold reserves should not be utilized. It would be difficult 
to find a more profitable use for them. They consist of 
£126,000,000 in the Bank of England and £27,000,000 in 
the currency note reserve. They are not now required for 
internal purposes. Their principal use is to protect the 
foreign exchanges, of which the most important is the 
American. But as we pay off the Anglo-American debt ahead 
of our actual obligations, we are at the same time building up 
what is in effect a protective reserve against the Americal 
exchange. It can be built up by using wool and rubber, 
etc., as well as by using gold. For example, if in any oll 
year we send £10,000,000 of wool or rubber or gold to the 
United States to pay off debt ahead of our actual obligations, 
in the succeeding years we would be free to remit £10,000, 
less than those years’ quota. As this £10,000,000 grew %, 
say, £100,000,000, which if we set to work to utilize the 
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latent resources of the Empire it would soon do, we would 
have a very effective reserve so far as the American exchange 
is concerned. To put it into operation, all that is necessary 
would be to diminish our purchases of dollars for a time. 

Even from the psychological point of view, which is that 
of our present-day dormant gold reserves, as the world 
realized what we were doing sentiment would be more than 
likely to move in our favour, notwithstanding our diminished 
reserve of actual gold. ‘‘ Not mere talk, but the British 
Empire producing and delivering the goods and paying off 
America well ahead of time,” would most probably be the 
verdict. . 

Under these conditions it would be a very paying proposi- 
tion to substitute Treasury bills and use a part of our 
dormant gold reserves in liquidation of the Anglo-American 
debt. Suppose we used, roughly, half, or £75,000,000, the 
result would be that our total scheduled payments would 
be reduced by £180,000,000. Therefore, by using now 
£75,000,000 of our gold reserves, lying dormant and earning 
nothing, to pay off debt ahead of our obligations we would 
be relieved from giving the United States £180,000,000 of 
gold and goods later on. 

What, now, would be the position if we used half of our 
gold reserves in this way ?. There would remain £925,000,000 
capital to be paid off, the interest on which would come to 
£241,000,000. The yearly average to be sent to the United 
States over the next fifteen years would, therefore, be 
£62,000,000 for principal and £16,000,000 for interest. 
According to the schedule the payments for the next fifteen 
years come to an annual average of £7,000,000 for principal, 
and £31,000,000 for interest. In the one case, however, we 
would be clear of the United States in fifteen years, while 
in the other, at the end of that period, we would still require 
to send them £1,826,000,000 of gold and goods. 

The £16,000,000 for interest would, of course, be 
budgeted for. The £62,000,000 for principal could be pro- 
vided by, in effect, diverting the National Debt sinking 
funds, and any budget surpluses, from internal to external 
debt. The sinking fund attached to specific loans could, 
of course, not be directly transferred, but equivalent 
amounts could be re-borrowed, in whatever form was most 
advantageous. 

Special attention should be given to wool as one of the 
means of payment, for the wool position is particularly 
favourable. The British Empire produces about half the 
world’s wool supply, which is now, and for some time is 
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likely to remain, below the demand. It is estimated that 
there are 75,000,000 fewer sheep in the world to-day than 
there were before the war, while the demand for wool, 
particularly in the United States and Japan, is increas 
very fast. In Australia 23 per cent. of the world’s wool 
supply is produced, and New Zealand and South Africa 
produce 7 per cent. each. In the United States, however, 
where the sheepland is diminishing and the population 
increasing, only 9 per cent. is produced. Thus the United 
States had to import £36,000,000 of wool in 1923. Ther 
is ample room in the Empire to increase very materially 
the production of wool, which is one of the primary needs 
of man. 

Railways, again, are essential for the development of 
new countries, and there is great scope also in the Empir 
for electrical undertakings. In this country it is the iron 
and steel trades where depression is greatest and unemploy: 
ment most serious. The materials and equipment for 
producing iron and steel and machinery are all there, but 
orders are short and prices are cut. Could this most 
important question not be lifted above party politics and an 
understanding arrived at with the Trade Unions and 
employers? It is a matter of great moment to the nation 
whether we are to pay the United States off quickly or not. 
One of the means of payment is to get the iron and steel 
trades active again, so as to supply materials which can be 
exchanged for the raw materials the Empire can produce 
and which the United States want. If employers agree to 
be satisfied with small profits, employed to work a little 
harder, while the Government were also prepared, where 
necessary, to meet the Dominion Governments by giving an 
allowance or subsidy for a time, so that the cost to them of 
railway and electrical material supplied by this country 
would approximate more closely to competitive prices, 
we would soon get a real move on. 

A few months ago Mr. W. T. MacLellan, of Glasgow, 
the Chairman of the Bengal Iron and Steel Company, 
submitted to the Board of Trade a scheme for subsidizing 
Indian and Colonial Government Departments, foreign 
railway companies, etc., for placing orders in this country 
where prices were above those obtainable elsewhere. Pro- 
vision was made that the Board of Trade should be em 
powered to investigate the actual costs of the manufacture, 
and to reclaim for any excess where the profit exceeded 8 
certain small percentage of the cost, say 5 per cent. Refer: 
ring to the iron and steel trades, Mr. MacLellan said that i 
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£10,000,000 of work could be diverted to this country in each year by an 
average 15 per cent. payment of £1,500,000, the net effect would be that prac- 
tically the whole of the £10,000,000 would be spent in this country in wages in 
one form or another, as the imported ore would be the only payment outwards, 
and it would be comparatively small, and might be neglected. The effect of 
paying £10,000,000 annually in additional wages in the country would mean 
that this £10,000,000 would be spent and re-spent many times in various ways, 
and I should think that as a moderate estimate it would be re-spent in wages 
twice over, which would be equivalent to £30,000,000 wages total, and allowing 
that the average wage was £150 per annum, this would be equivalent to employing 
200,000 people at a cost to the State of £1,500,000. 


This scheme was put forward by Mr. MacLellan with 
reference to unemployment, but it fits in with the more 
comprehensive plan of paying off the Anglo-American debt. 
Especially if we are to subsidize orders given in this way to 
the iron and steel trades, it might be advisable to follow the 
transactions right through and so take them out of the 
exchange market altogether. In fact, there is probably 
a case for the direct intervention of both the Home and 
Dominion Governments in the various stages of an organ- 
ized system of production and exchange for the purpose of 
paying off the Anglo-American debt. 

Taking wool and railway materials as examples, a chain 
somewhat like the following could then be set up: 


The Home Government re-borrows here. 

In conjunction with the Dominion Government buys 
railway materials. 

Sends them to the Dominion. 

Exchanges them for wool. 

Sends the wool to America. 

Pays off our debt there. 


The success of “ Bawra”’ (British Australian Wool 
Realization Association) in disposing of the surplus supplies 
of war wool shows what can be done by organization in the 
hands of the right men. 

It is to be noted that this is a quite different proposition 
from our investing overseas and relying on the interest 
on the capital to slowly accumulate and be available to 
liquidate foreign debt. There is, of course, room for that 
too, in, for example, assisting in the extension of railways 
in the Dominions and also in increasing the production of 
wool, to take only the two examples given in the chain. 
What is here proposed, however, is to divert the sinking fund 
and apply not the interest but the principal in the direct 
purchase and exchange of materials, by which means the 
foreign debt can be liquidated. In the process there would 
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probably have to be some credit granted, in, for example 
the exchanging of railway materials for wool, but that would 
only be for a comparatively short period. 

In the other category—increasing the production of 
materials we now buy from America—the most important 
is cotton. Last year our imports of cotton from the United 
States came to some £50,000,000. Cotton is produced ip 
India, the Sudan, Uganda, Nigeria, Rhodesia, Natal and 
Zuiuland, and Queensland. These countries can take in 
exchange much the greater part in British goods, which the 
United States does not do. The importance of increasing 
the growth of cotton in the Empire is admitted, but cannot 
be overestimated. Prospects are distinctly promising, 
though some of us may think that the time has come when 
cotton production should be encouraged more effectively 
and pushed with still more energy. 

In relationship to cotton there must be considered the 
material known as artificial silk, which is regarded as 
eminently suitable for mixing with cotton. Mr. William 
Wilkinson, head of Blackburn Textile College, as reported 
in The Times, said : 


The first essential is a good supply of raw material, and in this connection 
he is not only a whole-hearted supporter of Empire-grown cotton, but also of 
Empire-manufactured artificial silks. He understood that Lancashire firms 
were already branching out in this direction, and that new mills were in course 
of construction with a view to preparing this new artificial yarn. In addition, 
influential manufacturing firms were experimenting on a large scale, and far- 
reaching developments were highly probable in the not far distant future. 


If, without diminishing—still more if increasing—our 
exports of cotton goods, we can also become less dependent 
on America for the raw material, the American exchange will 
be able to stand correspondingly heavier demands for 
dollars wherewith to reduce the Anglo-American debt. 

As a matter of fact, our trade with the United States 
has become an extremely one-sided proposition. The 
figures just published by the Board of Trade show that 
during the first nine months of this year, while we took 
from them £158,000,000 worth of goods, they took from us 
only £38,000,000. To liquidate the Anglo-American debt we 
must therefore set to work so that henceforth there 18 pro 
duced within the Empire a portion of the £158,000,000; 
the £38,000,000 must also be increased, if not direct then 0 
the Empire. How, now, did India and the Dominions treat 
us during the same period? While we took from them 
£279,000,000 of their goods, they took from us £246,000,000 
of our goods. 
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If the keystone of our policy is to be increased production 
by British efforts here and throughout the Empire, then it 
is of the first importance that we should be free to work out 
our own salvation and not be fettered by any golden bonds 
to the United States. I am not necessarily decrying the 
gold standard, especially if under conditions such as obtained 
before the war. Then the supremacy lay with us. Now, 
not only has an abnormal position been created in both 
countries, but there has been a complete turn round in their 
relative positions. We may as well frankly admit that we 
are not now on an equality, economically or financially, 
with the United States. Here is a country which claims that 
within recent years it has increased in wealth by as much as 
the total wealth of England and France combined. How- 
ever that may be, £900,000,000 in gold is actually held 
by the Treasury and the Federal Reserve system, while 
the country is said to hold half of the world’s gold, and 
for some time to come must inevitably have the control 
of the gold standard in its hands, and therefore to some 
extent of those countries which through gold are drawn 
within the orbit of the United States. A country, more- 
over, to which we have already given £1,000,000,000 of the 
best of our foreign investments, and to which we have 
engaged to give gold and goods for £2,400,000,000 more, 
receiving nothing in return. A country also which during 
the past nine months sold us goods for £158,000,000, but, 
surrounded by tariffs, bought from us only £38,000,000. 
It is questionable whether we shall catch up with the 
United States until the Empire becomes a great economic 
unit, but that is beyond the scope of the present article. 
Their recent enormous accretion of wealth is not so much 
due to the war as to the development of great natural 
resources by a live and energetic people. That development 
has by no means reached its limit. The resources of the 
British Empire, however, are greater still if we will only 
apply ourselves and use them. 

Meanwhile, may I give a simple reason, with a very 
homely illustration, why we should not go back to the gold 
standard at present? It is this, that we cannot afford it. 
A man who through no fault of his own finds himself in 
debt for the first time, and is determined to work hard to 
get clear, is unlikely to buy a gold watch because his creditor 
Owns one. But if, already possessing a gold watch, he sells 
it, substitutes one of gunmetal and uses the difference 
to help to pay his debt, his credit would certainly not be 
damaged thereby. Similarly, should the American exchange 
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approach the point when it would pay them to send gold 
here, our policy should be to prevent it. This the three 
months’ option for the payment of the debt enables us 
to do. All that is necessary is to divert the sinking fund, 
buy dollars, and pay off more of the debt. 

On the other hand, if we are to concentrate on produc. 
tion, we must not be in the position that a fall in the 
American exchange would result in interest rates being 
raised and credit being restricted, and people generally 
“ getting the wind up,” all of which must inevitably inter. 


fere with production. As our production increases, that in | 


itself will impart steadiness to the exchange. Reference has 
already been made to the strengthening factor which the 
payment of the Anglo-American debt ahead of obligations 
would provide. The control, moreover, would then be in 
our hands, to use or not as suited us best, whereas if we were 
to attach the pound sterling to the United States dollar 
under present conditions, the control would pass from us 
to the United States. At all costs we should preserve our 
freedom of action. 

Our resources will no longer allow us to aid in the develop- 
ment of the whole of the globe. The United States, out of 
their great wealth, must bear a hand there. Fortunately, 
however, we have sufficient resources, if used judiciously, to 
enable us to enter upon a period of intensified production 
in this country and to assist very materially in the develop- 
ment of the Empire, through which alone can we create 
the wealth necessary to pay the Anglo-American debt, to 
give employment to our people, and to emerge successfully 
from our present ordeal. If such is to be our policy there 
should be no playing at cross-purposes, and, to put it plainly, 
the next move in the Bank rate should be downwards 
instead of upwards. rE. 

The exigencies of the war called into being a Ministry 
of Munitions. Is there not now need for a new Ministry, 
or anyhow a very strong Department, to be created—a 
Ministry which would call to its aid the best talent and 
experience here and throughout the Empire in order to 
further with energy the production and exchange of commodi- 
ties necessary to liquidate our debt to America ? 


J. F. DARLING 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


Tue British people have taken Mr. Baldwin at his word 
and have given him an overwhelming majority with which 
to carry out the necessary measures for putting England 
on her feet. The average Britisher—disgusted and enraged 
at the efforts and the money spent by the Labour and 
Liberal Party leaders in helping to resuscitate the sworn 


| foes of this country—has made a clean sweep of the entire 


gang and has turned once more to Conservatism. 

Mr. Baldwin is given another chance. What will he do 
with it? This question is very serious, not only for the 
Premier and his associates but for the nation. Failure to 


' deal with and relieve the industrial situation will end in 


disaster and bring our enemies’ friends back to power. 
Already the Socialist leaders are predicting their own 
restoration to office within three or four years. They are 
counting upon dissensions within the Tory ranks and upon 
a policy of masterly inactivity. Will Mr. Baldwin kindly 
take note ? 

The reasons which led the voters to return Conservative 
candidates in such numbers and with such vast majorities 
were doubtless many. The abject failure of the Labour Cabinet 
to produce their promised remedy for unemployment was 
undoubtedly one of them—especially after Mr. MacDonald’s 
confession that he knew of no remedy. And so far as the 
economics of Peel and Cobden are concerned—which the 
Labour economists have adopted from Liberalism—Mr. 
MacDonald is right. No remedy will be found in any of 
their prescriptions. Nothing short of a complete change in 
our trade and financial policies will solve the problem. 

Three-quarters of a century’s experience of Free Trade 
and the gold standard, which has resulted in keeping millions 
of our population continually within sight of starvation and 
has reduced us within a single generation from the first 
to the third place in the great international trade rivalry, 
ought to convince the most obstinate Cobdenite that his 
theories are no longer applicable. 

_ Our orthodox economics in face of these modern problems 
is entirely bankrupt, and our rulers must turn from the 
orthodox to the unorthodox if they would find an answer 
to the riddle which our modern Sphinx is continually pro- 
pounding. And here it may be said that Mr. Baldwin’s 
unfortunate and quite unnecessary pledge not to introduce 
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a general tariff has disheartened very many of his supporters, 
How many more times must the country’s interests }y 
jeopardized to placate a little group of Tory peers who haye 
learned nothing since the days of John Stuart Mill and whose 
politics are scarcely distinguishable from those of Liberalism } 
A similarly unnecessary pledge given by Mr. Bonar Lay 
was responsible for the 1923 election and the advent of g 
Socialist Government. One sometimes wonders what there 
is in the atmosphere of Governmental circles to cause 
Ministers to ignore so completely the public interests and 
to misinterpret so strangely the public mind. 

An example of the incorrect reading of the public verdict 
was the Conservative leaders’ interpretation of the 1923 
General Election. That issue was mainly on the question 
of Protection as a remedy for unemployment. But the issue 
was confined to the Conservative and Liberal Parties, The 
Labour leaders placed Socialism and foreign affairs in the 
forefront of their programme. Their speakers and Press 
assured their supporters that the tariff question “cut no 
ice,” and hundreds of thousands of voters who were fed up 
with the dilatoriness of the Conservative leaders decided to 
give Labour a chance. 

The tariff issue was confined, therefore, to the Con- 
servative and Liberal supporters, and if we eliminate the 
Labour vote, we find that Protection received a million 
more votes than Free Trade. The result of this misunder- 
standing of the 1923 election returns caused Mr. Baldwin 
and his friends to submit to the aggressive Free Trade 
Conservative minority in the recent election and to pledge 
themselves not to introduce a general tariff measure—a 
pledge that has created disappointment and discouragement 
in the rank and file of their Party throughout the country— 
with the possible exception of Lancashire. 

The handling of this question has been extremely weak 
and vacillating. To spring a general election on an issue 
which is not yet fully understood by the average voter, and 
to expect that a three weeks’ campaign would suffice to 
educate the public to a clear view of this subject, which 
has been allowed to remain dormant since 1906, was both 
unnecessary and unfair to the nation. 

' Had the Conservative Party launched a campaign of 
education fora year or two before appealing to the country, 
there is no doubt that Mr. Baldwin would have succeeded 
against the combined forces of Labour and Liberalism. 
This question has still to be fought out. To-day none of 
the three parties offers any practical remedy for the disease 
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of unemployment now that Mr. Baldwin has allowed himself 
to be persuaded or coerced into shelving Tariff Reform. 
The fool cry of the Free Trader, “ Your food will cost you 
more;” has frightened the Conservative leaders into evading 
the supremely important question of Colonial Preference. 
The truth is that these questions have never been properly 
presented to the present generation. Nor have they ever 
been properly brought home to the working classes. 

The impression has been allowed to gain ground that the 
sole effect of Protection is to raise prices and enrich the 
manufacturers, and naturally the working class object to 
this. The meagre wages already paid would not suffice to 
maintain a workman and his family in any degree of comfort 
if prices advanced materially. The effect of Protection 
on wages has not been fully explained. As an illustration, 
a former employee of the writer’s asked for advice in regard 
to emigrating to the United States. He said: “I am told 
that prices are very high in America, and I do not see how 
it would be possible for me to maintain myself and family 
under such conditions.” I asked him what his wages were ; 
he stated: “£3 per week.” I told him that in his class of 
work he would be in the receipt of £12 per week in the 
United States, so that, although he would find nearly every- 
thing dearer than in this country, he would have vastly 
more money with which to buy, and that he would be 
enabled to live on a much higher scale, and even then he 
would save more money per week than he is earning in this 
country. In short, the cost of living to the American 
workman in America is less than the cost of living to the 
average English workman here, owing to the vast difference 
in wages. 

The plea of the American Protectionists has always been 
“Protection for labour,’ and although the American 
manufacturers have made large fortunes under Protection, 
the American workman has shared in the general prosperity 
by receiving a far higher level of wage than he could have 
obtained in any other part of the world. High wages is 
one of the chief factors in American prosperity and has made 
the American market the greatest on earth. 

It has also enabled the Americans to regard foreign 
markets as dumping places for their surplus products. It 
is nearly twenty years since J oseph Chamberlain made his 
famous campaign in which he was defeated, but he and 
his supporters were sanguine enough to believe that they 
could reverse the superstitious teachings of half a century 
in the period of a few months. Moreover, their propaganda 
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The fool cry of the Free Trader, “ Your food will cost you 
more;” has frightened the Conservative leaders into evading 
the supremely important question of Colonial Preference. 
The truth is that these questions have never been properly 
presented to the present generation. Nor have they ever 
been properly brought home to the working classes. 

The impression has been allowed to gain ground that the 
sole effect of Protection is to raise prices and enrich the 
manufacturers, and naturally the working class object to 
this. The meagre wages already paid would not suffice to 
maintain a workman and his family in any degree of comfort 
if prices advanced materially. The effect of Protection 
on wages has not been fully explained. As an illustration, 
a former employee of the writer’s asked for advice in regard 
to emigrating to the United States. He said: “I am told 
that prices are very high in America, and I do not see how 
it would be possible for me to maintain myself and family 
under such conditions.” I asked him what his wages were ; 
he stated: “‘ £3 per week.” I told him that in his class of 
work he would be in the receipt of £12 per week in the 
United States, so that, although he would find nearly every- 
thing dearer than in this country, he would have vastly 
more money with which to buy, and that he would be 
enabled to live on a much higher scale, and even then he 
would save more money per week than he is earning in this 
country. In short, the cost of living to the American 
workman in America is less than the cost of living to the 
average English workman here, owing to the vast difference 
in wages. 

The plea of the American Protectionists has always been 
“Protection for labour,’ and although the American 
manufacturers have made large fortunes under Protection, 
the American workman has shared in the general prosperity 
by receiving a far higher level of wage than he could have 
obtained in any other part of the world. High wages is 
one of the chief factors in American prosperity and has made 
the American market the greatest on earth. 

It has also enabled the Americans to regard foreign 
markets as dumping places for their surplus products. It 
is nearly twenty years since Joseph Chamberlain made his 
famous campaign in which he was defeated, but he and 
his supporters were sanguine enough to believe that they 
could reverse the superstitious teachings of half a century 


in the period of a few months. Moreover, their propaganda 
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was too academic to penetrate the mind of the average 
voter. 

Since then, a new and better educated generation hy 
arrived. Moreover, the lessons of the war taught millioy 
of our people the importance of linking up the Colonies with 
the Mother Country as well as the necessity of some fom 
of Protection to our threatened industries. 

The stock arguments of the Free Traders are no lo 
valid nor applicable. Many of our foreign markets a 
drying up and we are now confronted with the mo 
terrible menace to our industrial existence ever experienced 
During the war our industrial rivals, America, Germany, 
and Japan, built up enormous works, and have brought 
their manufactures to a degree of perfection far in advance 
of ours. 

Instead of depending upon us for manufactures, thee 
countries are now able not only to supply their own markets, 
but their surplus products are being offered at such prices 
in foreign markets that it is doubtful whether we shall 
able to compete successfully. 

This is quite new, and all our trade theories which har 
done duty for us in the past have little or no bearing on ow 
present situation. 

There is no doubt that the Conservative victory wa 
largely due to the attitude of Mr. MacDonald and his friends 
in patronizing the Bolshevist Government of Russia as wel 
as in sanctioning the loan to Germany. The Conservatives 
have profited by the stupidity and ignorance of their 
opponents. Nothing could have been more unpopular than 
the proposal to furnish the enemies of this country with 
British credit. The proposed Russian loan was not to b 
a loan to the Russian people but to their German-Jev 
Bolshevist oppressors, and in spite of Mr. MacDonald’ 
assertion that two-thirds of the loan would be spent in thi} his 
country in giving employment to our people, the fact thi!) all 
not a word of this was mentioned in the Treaty which le) Pay 
signed merely threw discredit upon the honesty ail} ass 
intelligence of the Prime Minister himself. anc 

The published statements of the Bolshevist leads} bet 
proved that the money that was to be furnished by tis} cur 
country would be employed largely for starting trouble} spr 
this country and our Colonies for the purpose of creatill} cer 
a revolution. As to the German loan, this has been aptly 
described by an American, who recently returned fro # pol 
Germany, as “a knife which our Government and bank} a 5 
have offered to Germany for the purpose of cutting “} fut 
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commercial throat.” ‘‘ You British must be mad in trying 
to assist Germany to get on her feet—which means putting 
you people on your backs!” He added: “ We in America 
can stand it, because we have an almost prohibitive tariff, 
but you with your free import system are simply exposing 
your industries to annihilation!” The part played in this 
loan by the Bank of England and the joint-stock banks 
will excite no wonder in the minds of those who are familiar 
with the international policy always practised by our money- 
lenders. When it comes to the question of foreign loans, 
some of our bankers show that they have little feeling of 
loyalty to their own country whatever, and it is this sinister 
influence of finance which is the main cause of our economic 
troubles. 

The practical annihilation of the Liberal Party became 
a certainty after the suicidal conduct of Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Lloyd George in placing the Socialist Party in power 
after the 1923 election. The Liberal leaders have hitherto 
been credited with a certain amount of political sagacity, 
but surely never was there a more idiotic decision arrived 
at than that which led them to place Labour in power. 
The Labour leaders have known for many years past that 
their advent to power must be at the expense of the Liberal 
Party. Practically all the recruits to Labour have come 
from Liberalism. This folly of the Liberal Party, coupled 
with the crooked political career of Mr. Lloyd George, and 
particularly his cruel deception of the electors in 1918 in 
promising what he had no desire to carry out, have sufficed 
to destroy what was once a great political party. 

The public have turned again to the Conservative Party, 
apparently in despair. Their faith in their leaders has been 
80 undermined since the war that they hardly know who 
to trust. Mr. Baldwin stands head and shoulders above 
his associates in having been honest and straightforward in 
all that he has done. No other member of the Conservative 
Party commands anything like the same respect. The 
association of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Lord Birkenhead, 
and Winston Churchill with Lloyd George in the shameful 
betrayal of the Irish Loyalists, and their approval of the 
currency deflation policy, which has created such wide- 
spread bankruptcies, disaster, and unemployment, has 
certainly not added anything to the strength of Conservatism. 

Mr. Baldwin did at least condemn this suicidal financial 
policy when in power, and apparently did his best to put 
a stop to it. He is business man enough to know that our 
future industrial prosperity is connected with the develop- 
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ment of our home and Dominion markets, and ‘the only 
way to develop these is by a system of tariffs, preferences 
and cheaper currency. Prosperous trade depends upon 
effective demand for goods, and the effective demand can only 
exist in countries where money is comparatively plentiful, 

The outrageous taxation to which we have been sub. 
jected has drained the channels of trade and so cut down 
the demand for goods. Coupled with this has been the 
action of the bankers in reducing loans and restricti 
credit. No country can possibly survive indefinitely under 
such financial policies. Evidence of this abounds uwi- 
versally. Our Allies—France, Belgium, and Italy—are all 
prospering, although they suffered far more than we did 
from the results of the war, but they refused to pursue 
the suicidal policy which our rulers have imposed upon us 
of raising the values of their monetary units by contracting 
the currency supplies. 

Our party leaders have had an extremely easy task since 
the war, had they but known the temper of the country, 
All that the British public have asked for is that thelr 
leaders should actually lead and devote themselves to British 
interests. Instead of doing this they have been devoting 
their time largely to foreign affairs, and especially to the 
affairs of our sworn enemies. 

The idea which seems to have obsessed the minds of 
many of our politicians that our industrial interests are 
wrapped up with those of Germany and Russia is sheer 
madness. There is no prospect of the Russian markets 
being of very great value to us for many years to come, 
certainly not until the Russian people have become masters 
in their own home. 

As for Germany, Mr. Bonar Law was right when he said 
that if Germany could be wiped off the map it would be 
tothe advantage of this country as well as to many others. 

When we contrast the enormous facilities possessed by 
the British Empire with the far inferior resources of ou 
trade rivals, and then compare the condition of our people 
with that of the United States people, for example, it must 
occur to the least intelligent person that there is somethl 
radically wrong in our economic methods. The Bri 
Empire controls more than one-fourth of the earth’s land 
area and contains roughly about 400,000,000 inhabitants— 
which is about one-fifth of the world’s population. The 
resources in raw material in this mighty Empire, the greatest 
in extent the world has ever known under one flag, a 
almost measureless in extent. Canada alone, with an ar 
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surpassing that of the United States, has sufficient resources 
to enrich the whole British Empire. It has millions of 
acres of fertile soil, vast virgin forests, mighty water powers, 
and raw materials of almost every kind, and yet we have 
no policy by which we are able to utilize efficiently these 
wonderful natural forces for the enrichment of our people. 
Qn the other hand, the United States, which is about 
3,000,000 square miles, or roughly one-fifth of that con- 
trolled by Great Britain, peopled by about one-fourth of 
the inhabitants of the British Empire, is to-day the 
richest country in the world. The average American work- 
man lives on a far higher scale of comfort than that 
prevailing in this country. America produces more than 
one-half of the world’s steel and steel products. Millions 
of American workmen own their own homes, have a tele- 
phoneand motor-car, and other comforts of which the English 
workman scarcely dreams. According to the Mail, New 
York alone has vastly more buildings in progress than the 
whole of the United Kingdom. There is surely some reason 
for this striking contrast. As a well-known American 
journal, The Manufacturers’ Record, says: “The British 
Empire has been falling behind and signally failing to keep 
pace with its former relative position in the world of trade 
and with the growth of the United States.” It adds: 
“England has gone on a basis of low wages at home and 
still lower wages in India and elsewhere. It has made a 
etish of cheapness and is reaping the inevitable result. On 
the other hand, the United States has worked on a basis 
of high wages, protected by high tariffs, and the abounding 
progress and prosperity prevailing in America are the 
inevitable results of that policy.” In short, the economic 
policies which our orthodox economists condemn as ruinous 
have proved the foundation of American greatness and 
prosperity. 

‘ Lord Birkenhead has warned us that the casting of 
over 5,000,000 votes for Socialism is a subject for grave 
apprehension. It is foolish to suppose that the mere advent 
of a Conservative Government will heal the nation’s 
grievances. Socialism is a protest against the present 
unjust economic systems, and unless these are speedily 
changed, Socialism will eventually win. Are Mr. Baldwin 
and his Cabinet capable of dealing with these questions ? 
Judging by their former acts and utterances, it seems 
doubtful whether the new Cabinet Ministers fully under- 
stand the problems they have to tackle. Several of them, 
especially Messrs. Austen Chamberlain, Winston Churchill, 
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and Lord Birkenhead, were prominent members of the Lloyd- 
George Coalition Ministry which deliberately precipitated 
the trade slump from which we are still suffering. At the 
very time when British merchants were striving to secur 
foreign orders for goods, these gentlemen were doing their 
best to make it impossible for our overseas buyers to 
purchase from us by raising the value of the pound sterling, 
and even boasting of it, although it meant increasing the 
exchange ratios with the very countries who needed and 
wanted to buy our goods. Fortunately, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain is not to exercise control over the Exchequer 
in the new Cabinet, but will Mr. Churchill do better} 
Certainly not, unless he has altered his views during his 
sojourn in the wilderness. Our industries are starving for 
lack of the very credit which our financiers are sending 
abroad to our trade rivals. In face of the arbitrary and 
independent attitude of the bankers, it is surely time for 
Parliament to determine once and for all who owns th 
national credit, which a group of individuals are permitted 
to deal out as they see fit for their own and their share 
holders’ benefit. If the national credit belongs to the British 
public, why is it not used for the benefit of the public! 
Why do our Treasury officials act as though they wer 
paid employees of the Bank of England and the nation’s 
credit the legitimate asset of that private trading company! 
These are not wild or idle questions: they go to the very 
root of our social and industrial troubles. Lord Inchcape 
has very aptly said that “ A State can be laid low just as 
effectively by wrong ideas as by an invading army. There 
is no agency of destruction known to the economists that 
is half as formidable as the T.N.T. of bad economics.” 

This country is suffering from a deluge of bad and 
exploded economic theories of a century ago. The war 
showed up the weakness and falseness of both our foreign 
trade and financial policies, which our politicians have 
succeeded in re-establishing since the war. But they won't 
work. The national credit is the inalienable right of the 
British public. It is the result of all the productive resources 
of the nation—the land, the capital, and the people's 
activities. It comprises all that we mean by Great Britam. 
Credit is the main source of every banker’s income, and how 
profitable it is in the hands of the banking profession may 
readily be ascertained by an examination of any bank share 
list. How is it that the national credit, which in value far 
exceeds that of all the banks combined, is never employed for 
the benefit of the public and furnishes us with no income? 
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Where are the dividends that should accrue to the British 
taxpayer for the employment of his credit? During one 
of his election addresses, Mr. Lloyd George told of his inter- 
view with the Governor of the Bank of England. Mr. 
Lloyd George states that he asked for £100,000,000 of credit 
for house building and was told that he could not get it. 
He then asked for £50,000,000 and finally for £25,000,000, 
and had the same answer. Was there ever anything more 
absurd than the Prime Minister of a country asking the 
head of a private bank for permission to use the nation’s 
credit and being refused ? 

In an article published in the Star of Johannesburg, 
dated September 19th last, Mr. Lloyd George writes as 
follows. In speaking of the reparations agreement he says : 


Who is responsible for this triumph of diplomacy ? One fact stands out 
conspicuously that any observer may see it—that agreement would never 
have been reached without the brusque and brutal intervention of international 
finance. The protocol that was signed on Saturday last between the Allied 
and Associated Powers and Germany is the triumph of the international financier. 
He swept statesmen, politicians, jurists, and journalists all on one side, and 
issued his orders with the imperiousness of an absolute monarch who knew 
that there was no appeal from his ruthless decrees. This statement is the joint 
Ukase of King Dollar and King Sterling. The Dawes Report was theirs, they 
inspired and fashioned it.... Mr. Montague Norman spoke gently but 
firmly in the Treasury Board Room, and Mr. J. P. Morgan made his voice 
heard by wireless from mid-Atlantic above the roar of its billows, ‘‘ There 
would be no loan unless the financiers’ terms were complied with!” 


Seldom, if ever, has there been a more contemptible 
surrender on the part of statesmen than that described in the 
above words by the man whois jointly responsible with the late 
President Wilson for having placed these financiers in the posi- 
tion where they are allowed to impose their demands. It 
should be borne in mind that these men are not offering or 
dealing with their own personal credit. The credit which gives 
them such supreme power belongs to the people of this 
country and of the United States, and because neither 
country has had statesmen intelligent and strong enough 
to insist upon restoration of the control to the people, the 
world is to-day at the mercy of a little group of men whose 
main object is the enrichment of those who are already suffi- 
ciently rich. This is a subject which Mr. Winston Churchill 
ought to be familiar with. If the Conservative leaders will 
only grasp the fundamental principles of economics which 
make for prosperity instead of clinging to the exploded 
theories of a century ago, they will be able to revive the in- 
dustrial prosperity which we experienced immediately after the 
war and which the Lloyd-George Administration destroyed. 
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Unemployment is a disease which can be cured. The 
problem is a perfectly simple one. The people are perishing 
for lack of the goods which our producing classes can supply 
in abundance, but because they have no money with which 
to purchase, our industries stagnate and the people suffer 
want. The creation of money is a Governmental function and 


can easily be achieved if the Government are as determine ¥ 
to remedy unemployment as they would be to carry on anothe| i 
war in the event of our being attacked. Everybody know} 


that had the war continued, the Government could have 
furnished hundreds and even thousands more millions of 


pounds. They would have used the printing press at that} 
time without hindrance and without any complaint on the} 
part of the bankers about “inflation.” Expansion of the} 


currency is not necessarily inflation. If the Government 
will restore to the people the credit of which they have 
been robbed by the financiers in conjunction with the 
Treasury officials since 1920, unemployment will vanish like 
dew before the sun. 


These questions of banking and currency, as well as that 


of taxation and Protection to labour, must be carefully 


investigated in the light of present events. If Committees f 


are appointed to consider them, the members should not be con- 
fined, as hitherto, to members of the money-lending profession, 
but consist of representatives of all classes. Our bankers 
will have to be taught that their duty is first to their own 
country, and that if credit loans are available they should 
be made to British subjects and to our overseas Dominions, 
and not to our trade rivals. In the pursuit of his task 
Mr. Baldwin will have doubtless much opposition from 
various vested interests and from the Rip Van Winkles of 
his own Party, but he can afford to ignore all these with 
the consciousness and knowledge that he has the full support 
of the country behind him. 
ARTHUR KITSON 


MUSSOLINI AND FASCISMO: THEIR 
OPPONENTS AND PROSPEOTS 


Jupeine by more frequent references in the British Press 


F to the subjects dealt with in these lines, a healthy interest 
' in them is overcoming the curious apathy and incomprehen- 
| sion which have long characterized the attitude of the 


greater part of the thinking British Public towards Fascismo 
and its fortunes. Indeed, one reads of distinguished 


_ English ladies visiting Signor Mussolini, perhaps to have 
| a peep at the much-discussed Apostle of Force (as they 
| might have gone to Egypt to inspect the Tomb of Tutank- 


hamen), or in the hope of weaning the redoubtable Dictator 
from the paths of “ruthlessness.” With true Italian 
gallantry towards the fair sex, he will surely have refrained 
from alluding to the delectable conditions of life created 


» in our country, by statesmanship and principles of govern- 


ment utterly antipodal to his own ! 

I propose to survey recent developments and present 
prospects with remarks upon some adverse British and 
French Press appreciations from the point of view of an 
Englishman who has spent by far the greater part of his 
tale of years in several widely diverse regions of Italy, and 
has shared with its inhabitants the vicissitudes of their 
life as it was lived under a variety of regimes, including 
the ill-starred administrations before and after the 
Armistice. 

I trust that the day is not far distant when it will be 
realized that Mussolini and Fascismo are not merely Italian 
phenomena, but, on the contrary, closely interest and concern 
our own country and, indeed, the whole civilized world. 
The British public is predisposed by its traditions and habits 
of thought to dwell rather on what is uncomfortably original 
in Fascismo than upon the fact that it is the greatest 
beneficent social movement of our times, and that its leader 
is the only man who has dared to seize the subversionist 
bull by the horns and force it to its knees. 

As for the outcry against the cudgels and castor-oil 
treatment, seeing that in nurseries and schools the rod or 
birch, if not the cudgel, is still in vogue, and castor oil not 
unknown, the Fascisti may be said to have reinforced time- 
honoured remedies proportionately to the gravity of the 
disorders to be cured. Their “frightfulness” has been 
greatly exaggerated. Frequently, when the circumstances 
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of the case justified leniency, they gave anarchists and 
communists—strikers, harriers of uniformed officers and 
soldiers, or on other subversive errand bent—the option 
somewhat of a Hobson’s choice—of a hiding, or a tumblerfyl 
of castor oil. On these occasions few in number were the 
valiant stoics who, to avoid ridicule and save their faces 
at the expense of another part of their anatomies, man 
fully chose the martyrdom of a trouncing. Anyhow the 
treatment certainly worked wonders; none of its critics 
have suggested any other which could have been equally 
efficacious, and it caused great numbers of His Italian 
Majesty’s subjects to see the error of their ways. 

Indeed, a case could be made out for cudgels and castor 
oil, as being decidedly more humane and less lethal than 
the more orthodox tools of revolutionaries, firearms, and 
steel, which unfortunately also had to be employed by the 
Fascisti in emergencies. 

In England millions of law-abiding citizens have to 
bear the brunt of strikes called by Trade Unions, or their 
insubordinate members, entailing suffering and loss far 
exceeding those imputable to the exploits of the Fascists 
The latter, reasonably enough, consider that it is the unruly 
disturbers of public services and order who should be held 
to account, and punished, and not the community at large. 

Recent articles and notices concerning Fascismo vary 
in tendency. It is often possible to more or less precisely 
identify the Italian political groups or organs that have 
inspired the authors of undiscriminating hostile comments, 
in some cases savouring of anti-Fascista propaganda operated 
from Italy. Thus the late Signor Matteotti’s posthumous 
article in English Life, one of violently partisan state 
ments of the case against Fascismo, might lead into error 
readers only superficially au courant of what has been 
taking place in present-day Italy. Whatever one may 
think of the individual, his antecedents and aims, oné 
cannot but profoundly deplore his untimely fate, and 
execrate the crime of which he was the victim, Of lis 
creed, latterly designated “‘ Socialismo Unitario,”’ i.e. moderate 
Socialism, he was a fanatic, and therefore loathed Fascismo 
and all its works. The article, making the whole party 
and its Head responsible for corrupt practices that are being 
brought home to some of its members, amounts to white 
washing the record of Matteotti’s own party. 

Hence it is only fair to recall that the Socialists’ manag 
ment of a number of municipalities of which they had obtain 
control was marked by particularly odious scandals. 
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fagrant example was that of Milan, after Rome the most 
important Italian city (often qualified la capitale morale), 
whose Socialist municipality conducted its finances to the 
verge of ruin, an object-lesson and warning of what awaited 
the whole country if the Socialists instead of the Fascisti 
had supplanted the Liberals and “ Demo-Liberals,” or 
these had remained in power. 

Again, Signor Matteotti and others, inveighing against 
the National Militia, the ‘“‘ bodyguard,” the “ruthless 
followers,” the ‘‘ privileged bullies”? of Fascismo, would 
have us ignore that the fire-brigade of Milan, recruited 
among Socialists and Communists, lavishly overpaid, their 
numbers increased vastly beyond the needs of their service, 
practically formed a Pretorian Guard at the behest of the 
local Socialist administration. The number of men in the 
employ of the State railroads also grew enormously all over 
Italy through Social-Communist pressure upon the authori- 
ties, and I have by me a little collection of bronze medals 
all bearing the device of the Soviets, the hammer and sickle, 
and notoriously worn by the majority of the railwaymen 
in the pre-Mussolini post-war years. I well remember the 
“creepy” feeling with which one started on a journey 
knowing that the trains were being operated, as it were, 
under the sign of Bolshevism, and might be either stopped 
en route, or even prevented from starting by the personnel 
because they were calling for or carrying troops, carabinieri, 
or other forces of the State—not to mention bombing, 
shooting, and similar possible incidents of travel. 

_To Signor Matteotti’s arraignment of the Fascistis’ 
violence must be opposed tragic episodes on a far larger 
scale than any charged to them, such as the bombing outrage 
at the Diana Theatre at Milan (March 1921) with its more 
than a hundred innocent victims, of whom twenty-seven, 
including some women and children, were done to death, 
and the horrible slaughter at Empoli, on their way to 
Florence (whither they had been despatched to break one 
of the innumerable strikes engineered by Socialists, Com- 
munists and Anarchists) of Italian naval mechanics, firemen, 
sailors (by order of the authorities in plain clothes, and 
unarmed, in order not to ruffle the subversives) and cara- 
biniert. The death-roll was nine, besides many severely 
wounded, horribly maltreated and mutilated. 

These are only a couple of outstanding episodes of vio- 
lence for which all the subversives were responsible, for 
until Fascismo got into its stride the Socialists made common 
cause with the extremists and the party was generally 
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known as the “ Social-Communist.” That their activitig 
were inextricably blended appeared from the judicial 
investigations into these and other Social-Communist ani 
Anarchist outrages. It is. only since Fascismo appeared 
upon the scene in force that the moderate Socialists haye 
sought, with indifferent success, to draw a line of demarcation 
between themselves and the extremist or left wing, 3 
In the ranks of the Fascisti there were, and are, undoubt. | 
edly many undesirables. The movement commenced with 
small bands of genuine patriots; the writer has knomf 
numbers of these fine, likeable young fellows. They reminded 
him of the most stirring sight his memory treasures, that 
of the British youth of all classes whom he saw rolling up—f 
unconstrained—in their thousands, to enlist in August 1914, 
As it rapidly developed it attracted hot-headed zealots 
whom it was not always possible to keep in hand. (The 
job was one for dare-devils, like other human beings apt to 
be afflicted with the defects of their qualities.) Also more 
sinister elements. Nevertheless the excesses charged tof 
the Fascisti (of whom three thousand are said to have fallen J 
in the various encounters) in their campaign against 
Communism, often amounting to “ ragging”’ or horseplay, 
rather than “assault and battery,” were insignificant in 
comparison with the outrages committed by the subversives 
It was these, together with the hesitating, ineffectual 
and equivocal attitude and action of successive Democratic: 
Liberal-Socialist ministries, that caused Signor Mussolini 
and his Fascisti to undertake the Herculean task of putting 
their country’s house in order, with the enthusiastic sympathy 
and co-operation of the great mass of the population. _ 
On the cover of a British periodical of wide circulation 
for July-August one read in large letters: ‘“ The Bloody 
Tyranny of Fascism,” referring to an article headed: 
‘Fascism and Murder.” As this Review is everywhere m 
sale at railway bookstalls, it is reasonable to assume that | 
the deputation of Fascist Ministers to the Reparatiols 
Conference in London, and the Delegates of Italian industnes 
invited by the British-Italian League to visit the Exhibition 
at Wembley, will have found it staring them in the fate 
when purchasing newspapers on their arrival at Dove. 
Truly a delicate attention and hospitable greeting to the 
representatives of a great people with whom our relatioms 
are, and have for generations been, of a more cord 
character than with any other European people! One® 
reminded of sensational headlines of the past, such 8 
“Turkish Atrocities in Armenia,” “ Bulgarian,” and mote 
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recently “ Russian Horrors,” the “ Bitter Cries”’ of various 
oppressed races, and so forth. It will not have flattered 
our Italian guests to see the internal affairs of their country 
discussed in language appropriate to blood-curdling happen- 
ings in the Balkans or Russia. Very likely, if only out of 
curiosity, they will have purchased the periodical in question, 
and one can only hope that on reading the article with its 
arresting title and highly-coloured picture of Italy groaning 
under the heel of a sanguinary despotism, they will have 
been moved to mirth rather than indignation. 

For Italy is rapidly recovering from the consequences 
of the turmoil which prevailed during the pre-Mussolini 
years after the Armistice, and the Italians of all classes are 
having, as it were, ‘‘the time of their lives,” and ridicule 
the idea that theirs is the constrained peace of the prison. 

In spite of a most acrimonious newspaper campaign, 
it is universally recognized that the Matteotti tragedy 
cannot be laid at Signor Mussolini’s door. Whatever may 
be proved against some unworthy members of his entourage, 
it was actually against Mussolini’s interest (apart from other 
obvious considerations) that Matteotti should be assassinated, 
especially at a moment when antagonism seemed to be 
subsiding, and the opposition parties, conscious of their 
impotence, were beginning to climb down. His exclamations 
on hearing of what at first was not with certainty known 
to be a tragedy were “‘ that it would be not only an abomin- 
able crime, but an idiotic blunder.’’ And afterwards, “ that 
it must be the deed of his bitterest enemy, devised in sleepless 
nights of scheming how to mortally wound him.” 

The Italian Premier has had the great misfortune to be 
shockingly “let down” by men whom he had placed in 
positions of trust. He has been severely censured for these 
appointments. Given his astonishing manysidedness and 
meticulous attention to matters of detail, as well as of graver 
import, it is felt that at least the high living, expenditure, 
and other outward signs of the fall from grace of some of 
his nominees (his own private life and that of his family 
being notoriously models of simplicity) could not have 
escaped his watchful eye, and should have impelled him to 
assume betimes the part of an uncompromising empécheur 
de danser en ronde. 

It is common knowledge that he had long been contem- 
plating measures of epuration. Instances are adduced of 
action in this sense. He was biding his time. But the 
thunderclap of the Matteotti crime precipitated develop- 
ments and revelations which emboldened his adversaries 
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to describe the energetic steps immediately taken by 
Mussolini as belated efforts to atone for procrastination g 
indulgence. Impartial persons, however, admit that it 
was materially impossible for him to simultaneously tackle 
all the numerous complex problems confronting him. 

It was his destiny to shoulder the supreme direction of 
affairs without having served any apprenticeship to the 
art of governing nations. As Head of a movement whose 
watchwords are: “Social and civic regeneration by work 
and discipline, enlisting the energies of youth,” he could 
not select his coadjutors from amongst the old parliamentary 
hands, some of them more or less discredited, who had 
hitherto been in charge or in opposition. 

Nor was it unnatural that in the hour of triumph he 
should have assigned posts of dignity and trust to comrades 
in the great adventure whose steadfast honour he had no 
reason to doubt. 

But it is a gross exaggeration to describe Mussolini as 
the prisoner of his associates. Considerations of misplaced 
personal regard may have affected his judgment and stayed 
his hand. He has again and again reminded the people 
that he does not pretend to be exempt from the failings of 
human nature. What the Matteotti tragedy brought to 
light would anyhow have transpired in course of time, 
and helped him to identify and get rid of the black sheep 
in his fold. The ungenerous pertinacity of his opponents 
in seeking to make political capital out of it has recoiled 
upon their own heads, and actually consolidated Mussolini’s 
position. 

The Press Decree has raised a storm of indignant protests 
from journalists of all countries, some no doubt born of 
esprit de corps. However, it appears to be recognized that 
the Italian Press enjoys, and avails itself to the full, a 
range of liberty that in England would be termed licence. 
It claims for itself a privileged place amongst the institutions 
and would ignore the truism that the frontiers of all kinds 
of liberty, and consequently of the Press, march with those 
of the wide region of licence infested with evil beasts such 
as slander, blackmail, intimidation. The great preponder- 
ance in Italian journalism of the mischief-making, violently 
partisan elements over those which, mindful of the dignity 
and great tradition of the Fourth Estate, render invaluable 
service of information and helpful criticism, is perhaps the 
most unedifying feature of the present situation in Italy, 
and is generally held accountable for a large proportion of 
the crimes of extremists and irresponsibles, such as the 
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assassin of the Fascist deputy Casalini. If the new Press 
law manages to inculcate sobriety of language and apprecia- 
tions, the chief symptoms of unrest will vanish. 

A writer in a recent number of The Times Lnterary 
Supplement refers to Fascismo and its leader as “‘ the Musso- 
lini puzzle,” and goes on to attribute catastrophic importance 
for their future to the Matteotti crime, and to describe the 
foreign policy of Signor Mussolini as having, “with one 
notable exception, been built up on the steady foundations 
laid by Nitti and Giolitti.” These are views which will 
commend themselves to very few Italians or the well- 
informed of other nationalities. In a leading French political 
daily (Journal des Débats), apparently bent on shortening 
the days of Fascismo, two articles appeared not long ago: 
“The Twilight of the Dictators,’ “The Twilight of 
Fascismo.”” The headings summarize their contents. 

As a matter of fact, Signor Mussolini is more than ever 
in the sunshine of personal popularity, only momentarily 
obscured by deplorable happenings to which he was no 
party, and opposition Press elucubrations indeed enhanced 
by the excesses of the latter and the manifest injustice of 
rendering him responsible for the former. 

The opponents of Fascismo are a somewhat motley 
assemblage, comprising not only the factions who clamour 
for the return to normal methods of government, but also 
those who would sweep away Monarchy, Church, and the 
Rights of Property, and again trail the prestige of the Army 
and its glorious deeds in the dust together with other 
honoured institutions. Their common object is to overthrow 
Mussolini and Fascismo ; setting no store by the inestimable 
benefit of stability of government, they would adapt to 
politics and the emoluments and pride of place the agricul- 
tural principle of “ rotation of crops.” 

“ Normalization” has been defined by Mussolini as the 
creation of conditions under which all citizens of whatever 
political persuasion can live their lives in peace and respect 
of the law. But the opposition agitates for the unqualified 
return to that very state of affairs of painful memory against 
which Fascismo rose. For in 1919-22, the Demo-Liberals 
being in charge and having their chance, utterly failed to 
make good, and allowed the dog of State to be wagged 
by its Social-Communist tail, with well-known disastrous 
results. The great majority of Italians realize that with 
the same elements again coalescing history would repeat 
itself. Therefore, in spite of defects which Fascismo is 
gradually shedding, and the temporary modification or 
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holding in abeyance, with a view to eventual revision, of some 
clauses of the Constitution rendered necessary by altered 
circumstances, it is clearly in the general interest that 
Signor Mussolini should succeed in completing his task, 

The most eminent Democrats and Liberals active} 
support or countenance Fascismo; of the latter, amongst 
others, Signor Salandra, under whose ministry Italy joined 
the Allies; Signor Sarocchi, now Minister of Public Works; 
Signor Casati, Minister of Education. Signor Giolitts 
declarations at the first sitting after the ‘‘ March on Rome” 
that the “unruly Parliament had at length got the Govem 
ment it deserved,” will be remembered; and again some 
few days ago: “ That it is nothing less than madness to 
try to overthrow Fascismo, which is the column supporting 
the roof of the Italian State.” The venerable patriot, 
ex-Prime Minister and Liberal Senator, Signor Paolo Boselli, 
the G.O.M. of Italy, has given Fascismo his blessing, 
hailing it as destined to realize the aspirations of the 
Risorgimento. Those who now claim to lead this party, 
being unable to muster commanding personalities with a 
record of honourable achievement in the past, would mobilize 
on their side the shades of the great men of the Risorgi 
mento. ‘Truly a disrespectful proceeding, appreciated at its 
just value by the Italians, who feel that these would-be 
upholders of the tradition of the Risorgimento would be 
repudiated by the “ Fathers of their Country ” whom they 
invoke. 

Fascismo also has claims upon the inheritance of Victor 
Emanuel, Cavour, Garibaldi, and the other illustrious men 
of their time, with the difference that, whilst holding them 
in the highest honour, it maintains that they laboured and 
taught in a very different world, and that it is the mission 
of Fascismo to complete, in harmony with the changed 
spirit of the times, the structure which they founded. ‘The 
subversive parties and the so-called popular parties are 
far worse case than the Demo-Liberals. For the Socialists 
and Communists have nothing to dress their windows with 
but the mirage of a Utopia to be realized by methods of 
which the Italians have already had highly unedifying 
experience in 1919-1922. Of their fruits on the grand 
scale Russia is the convincing object-lesson. And Mussolini 
is busy sawing away at the chief supports of their platform 
by getting Capital and Labour to realize that they a” 
indispensable to each other, and that collaboration pay 
better than antagonism. 

As for the Popolari—by no means the people’s patty 
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par excellence, as its name seems to indicate—their pretension 
to be the authorized political exponents of clerical Catholic 
aspirations and interests has been repeatedly rebuked by 
the Vatican, and the reconciliation between Church and 
State effected by Mussolini has cut away the ground from 
under their feet. Their readiness in the past and in the 
present to “lay in” with the subversives causes them to 
be regarded with the same distrust as their allies, and their 
numerical strength in the Chamber is greatly diminished. 

Fascismo, on the other hand, has a leader endowed with 
the strength of youth, consummate ability, immense capacity 
for work (he is said to put in sixteen hours daily), and can 
point to the marvellous achievements of the brief period of 
his régime. 

A number of youthful stalwarts of his party, it is true, 
are causing him much embarrassment and anxiety by their 
hectoring loquacity. For that matter such agents provoca- 
feurs are at work on both sides. The aim of the opposition 
parties is evidently to provoke Mussolini and the Fascisti 
to some precipitate action which shall irretrievably compro- 
mise and discredit them. Signor Mussolini is compelled to 
counter these manceuvres, losing time and wasting energy 
which he would rather employ in prosecuting the reforms, 
promised and announced at the very outset of his rule, and 
by no means extorted by opposition clamour. Yet he is 
keeping himself well in hand, now and again rattling his 
sword in its scabbard or showing his teeth, just to keep the 
“fear of the Lord” in the hearts of his adversaries. A 
solid majority in the Chamber of Deputies, together with 
the National Voluntary Militia, a Fascista creation (peace 
strength 150,000, susceptible of increase to 295,000 in 
emergencies), guarantee him a secure tenure of power such 
as no other Prime Minister ever possessed. The master- 
stroke of converting the legions of militant Fascisti, after the 
March on Rome, into a subsidiary national guard of Fascista 
faith and spirit, has not received the admiration it deserves. 

_ It fed the flame of patriotic ardour kindled by Mussolini 
with fresh fuel, kept hosts of excited young men out of 
mischief, strengthens the forces of order and contributes to 
much needed stability of government. 

On the 28th of October throughout the whole of Italy 
the Voluntary Militia took the oath of allegiance to King 
and country, and were officially received into the bosom of 
the Constitution. 

The function was everywhere accompanied by impressive 
ceremonies, in which the military authorities participated, 
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an essential feature being the good understanding between 
the Army and the Militia. 

In the largest cities a review was held, in which detach. 
ments of all arms of the State forces headed the march past 
of the local Fascisti Militia, whose smartness in bearing and 
evolution, and the excellent horsemanship of mounted 
Militia officers and troops, were eulogized by the superior 
military officers present. 

Of course the National Voluntary Militia is a thorn in 
the side of the opposition and the object of their most violent 
diatribes. Apart, however, from the fact that it render 
useful service of order all over the country and its military 
raison détre, it was natural that Signor Mussolini should 
want his position at the head of affairs to be made reasonably 
safe until his task is accomplished. It could not be expected, 
after the tremendous and successful effort of Fascismo, 
that its originator and leader should consent to remain 
exposed to the manceuvres of electoral and parliamentary 
Coalitions which at any moment might have handed him 
his ‘‘ walking papers,’ converting Fascismo into a mete 
** passing show.” In so far, then, it is true that Fascismo 
maintains its supremacy by force. It is not less true that 
for the present force is salutary and necessary, to prevent 
the subversives from again raising their diminished heads, 
and the resuscitation of the scandalous form of parliamen 
tarism from which Mussolini rescued his country. The 
return to the latter is the only alternative to Fascismo in 
sight, and therefore the country keeps its faith in Mussolini. 
Some reference to outstanding achievements of his govern: 
ment may not be out of place. 

Cordial relations established between Church and State; 
it is of great significance that the Pope has appointed 1926 
to be a Holy Year (the first since about the middle of the 
last century), inviting all Catholics to meet in Rome; the 
religious or patriotic symbols and portraits which the Social 
Communists had banished from schools and public edifices 
reinstated ; the prestige of the Throne, of the Army, of the 
National Flag restored. 

The Budget, which had previously shown an enormols 
deficit, has been practically balanced, chiefly by rigorous 
fiscal investigations bringing to light an immense number 
of evasions, such fiscal defaulters being duly held to account. 
Manual workers employed by the State or Municipalities 
are laid under fiscal contribution, and other categories df 
labourers are to be gradually “roped in.” Even if they 
succeed in getting their tax paid by employers there 
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still be to the good the important affirmation of the very 
anti-Socialistic right to expect those who work with their 
hands, and often are more highly remunerated than other 
categories of wage or salary earners, to contribute to the 
cost of running the State, giving them an interest in its 
efficient administration, and raising them to a higher level 
of citizenship. 

Economies in administration and reductions of staff have 
helped to make it possible to find money for necessary 
public works in hitherto neglected regions. 

Signor De Stefani, Minister of Finance, whose estimates 
and forecasts have always been found singularly reliable, 
even holds out hopes of a reduction of Income Tax at no 
distant date. 

All this in spite of the loss of revenue consequent on 
that most deadly blow to Social-Communist economic 
aspirations, the abolition of death duties in the direct line 
and their diminution for other bequests. Under the previous 
Ministries the Social-Communists had succeeded in raising 
them to such a level that it was in some cases more profitable 
to renounce than to accept an inheritance. 

Material prosperity has made greater strides in Italy 
under Fascismo than in any other European country. 
Nowhere, as in Italy, have the function of capital and the 
respect of the rights of property been so openly vindicated and 
subversive teachings challenged and repressed. Fascismo 
does not uphold Capitalism because it is hand-in-glove with 
it, but as an indispensable factor of welfare for all. And 
in no country are the labouring classes less discontented. 

The security of capital and property has stimulated the 
demand for labour, whereas former régimes knew of no 
better expedient for improving the lot of the labouring 
classes than inciting to, or conniving at, continual 
exasperating strikes. 

Fascismo holds the scales evenly between Capital and 
Labour, and its efforts to bring about a reconciliation on 
the basis of collaboration have already met with a consider- 
able measure of success. Quite recently a dispute between 
employers and some 40,000 metal workers was settled to 
the satisfaction of both parties under the auspices of 
representatives of the Government. Many similar examples 
could be cited of such avoidance of strikes, and unemploy- 
ment is a comparatively negligible factor. 

_ Fascismo is particularly solicitous of the spread of 
instruction amongst the lower classes, and illiteracy is being 
vigorously grappled with. 
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Great numbers of manual workers, skilled and unskilled 
have seceded from Socialist-Communist organizations be 
become members of the Fascista corporations. 

The foreign policy of Signor Mussolini has been brilliantly 
successful. Those who remember how bitterly the Italians 
complained of ungenerous treatment at the hands of their 
Allies, of the affronts suffered by their representatives at 
the various Conferences, will understand their gratitude to 
the man who has restored their national prestige abroad, 
He makes no secret of his exclusive devotion to the interests 
of his own country. He is not concerned with exploring 
short-cuts to a universal Golden Age, nor does he attend the 
meetings of the League of Nations in person, being, however, 
most ably represented by that illustrious Liberal politician, 
Signor Salandra. Already now, with his task not yet 
completed, Italy, under the firm guidance of Signor Mussolini, 
prosperous at home, respected abroad, has made greater 
progress than any other of the countries involved towards 
recovery from the effects of the Great War. Her example 
must surely be accounted an infinitely more effective contribu. 
tion to universal peace and social betterment than the 
protocols and resolutions of enthusiastic theorists. 

To the wealthy or well-off, the value of national securities 
—for instance, 5 per cent. War Loan, 12 points above issue 
price (thus comparing favourably with similar British 
funds)—is a sign of fair weather. In the dark pre-Mussolini 
years it had at one time fallen some 20 points below issue 
price. Many who had lost faith in the destinies of theit 
country scuttled out of their holdings at great loss, or tried, 
more or less successfully, to evade the regulations against 
exporting capital. 

Of course those who depend on fixed slender pre-wat 
incomes are hard put to it to make ends meet in Italy a 
elsewhere. 

The working classes are not less substantially better off 
now than the wealthy, and feel that Fascismo has done 
very much more for them than Socialism. 

With so much to the credit of Mussolini and Fascismo, 
whilst the record of their adversaries is chiefly one of 
economic disaster, internal disorder, and national humiliation, 
it is safe to predict that of the contending parties Fascism 
is not the one which will go to the wall. 

The opposition parties will for some time to come malt 
the Government’s path as thorny as possible. But the 
establishment of a modus vivendi with the Liberals is only 
a question of time and practically assured. The Socialists 
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and Communists are, of course, chained to their theories, 
but are reduced to ineffectual cavilling, their riotous adherents 
knowing that under the present Government repetitions of 
their exploits in 1919-22 would be sternly repressed. 

_ As for the threatened refusal of certain groups to partici- 
pate in the work of Parliament, Signor Mussolini has recently 
reminded them that Parliament can get on without them, 
and of the penalty of sulking—that Les absents ont 
toujours tort. 

This petulant impatience of the opposition parties in 
clamouring for a return straight away to normal systems of 
government—they call it normalization—is revolting to 
one’s sense of fair play, and accounts for most of the vast 
acreage of paper at present being blackened in Italy. In 
particular those Democrats and Liberals who do not side 
with Mussolini well know how formidable were the obstacles 
which Fascismo courageously confronted and surmounted 
after they themselves had jibbed at them when in office. 
Every one knows that Mussolini is conscious of defects in 
the new organization and is unceasingly labouring to 
eliminate them. 

Fascismo, like Rome, whose nobler traditions it would 
revive, could not be built and made perfect in a day. 

Many of his opponents grudgingly recognize that he has 
done great things, yet they persist in harassing him and 
wearying the people with reiterations of all manner of 
doctrinaire platitudes and dogmas reminiscent of the pro- 
nouncement of the physician in Moliére’s play who laid it 
down that it is better patients should die according to the 
rules than recover in spite of them. 

A homely proverb tells us that any stick is good to beat 
a dog with. The opponents of the Government had been 
doing the best they could with their slender store of puny 
switches, when the Matteotti crime and the Press Decree 
seemed to furnish them with a couple of extra well-pickled 
tods, which they at once pounced upon and made the most 
of. The illusion that Providence had delivered the enemy 
Into their hands was short-lived, but the manes of the 
unfortunate Matteotti are still denied the peace of the tomb, 
and every operation of the Press Decree is microscopically 
scanned and a magnifying-glass applied to unavoidable 
slips or unimportant miscarriages of justice. These causes 
of newspaper perturbation will disappear as the more trucu- 
lent scribes master the lesson of continence. In the meantime 
lively skirmishing goes on. 

But it is only foreign observers who take the clash of 
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ens for that of lethal weapons, thus giving rise to th 
egend that Italy is in the throes of civil strife. The affrays 
which still take place between extremists of various factions, 
and nearly always in districts, notably in the province of 
Emilia, which were strongholds of anarchy and Social. 
Communism and still harbour undesirables of these persua 
sions, are the inevitable aftermath of a mighty upheaval 
and mark its gradual subsidence. It is interesting 
observe that Mussolini’s order to the Fascists after the 
murder of Casalini ‘“‘ to keep their hands in their pockets” 
has been obeyed, and there have been no reprisals. 

I have referred to the definition of Mussolini and 
Mussolinism as a puzzle. Assuredly people of conven 
tional mentality, temperamentally averse from whatever is 
original or unusual, must have difficulty in understanding 
and appreciating the Dictator. He certainly has his own, 
sometimes disconcerting, way of doing things. And herein 
the key to the puzzle may be sought, that is, in a habitof 
mind which causes the “ Duce” to seek the guidance of 
common sense and return to fundamental principles irrespee- 
tively of customs or conventions. 

Of this characteristic unconventionality, many examples 
could be cited; it may perhaps be permissible to mention 
one which to the best of my knowledge has not been noticed 
in the Press. When last year the newspapers published 
harrowing accounts of the eruption of Mount Etna, of the 
sufferings of the inhabitants of that region, subscriptions 
were set on foot throughout the Peninsula by municipal 
and other authorities, foreigners being also invited to 
contribute. It soon transpired that the reports had been 
grossly exaggerated. 

Then an unusual thing happened. The subscriptions 
of foreigners were returned accompanied by an exceedingly 
courteous communication from the Prefects, or other local 
chiefs of administrations, to the effect that they wer 
instructed by the Prime Minister to convey his warm thanks 
to the donors for their gesture of sympathy with his country, 
but, having satisfied himself that the proportions of the 
disaster had been greatly overstated, he could not allow 
foreigners to be victimized. 

On a higher plane, and well known, is his refusal to take 
advantage of his parliamentary ascendancy to secufe 
prolongation of dictatorial powers, which would have bea 
readily granted. He gave the people the opportunity S| 
signifying their wishes—naturally the opposition seeks 
make out that the elections were held under constraint. 
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It is not sufficiently recognized that Fascismo is far 
more than a political organization or party. It is a vast 
programme of social reform, aristocratic in conception, in 
the sense of promoting the leadership of the best and ablest. 
This implies the recognition of differences of capacity and 
merit, of graduation of rank, of the necessity of discipline, 
a hierarchical system (“‘ Gerarchia,” the Chief calls it), 
and consequently, to the disgust of ultra-Democrats and 
Socialists, the repudiation of the doctrine that the voice of 
the people is the voice of God. It is also eclectic, embracing 
what is most acceptable in the other prominent isms, Con- 
servative-Liberal-Democrat and even Socialism. Earnestly 
resolved to better the lot of the lower classes, which in theory 
is also an aspiration of the Socialists, it adopts methods 
diametrically opposed to theirs. It would level upwards 
instead of downwards. It believes that life can never again 
be lived as it was before the Great War—in new bottles 
for the new wine. Hence far-reaching reforms not only of 
an administrative and economic character, but also in the 
higher as well as the popular branches of instruction, and for 
the encouragement of the fine arts and technical studies. 

The vision of the future thus offered the Italian people 
is a hopeful one of healthy emulation, individual enterprise 
and adventure, intellectual and industrial progress, with 
la carriére ouverte aux talents as exemplified in that of its 
chief and founder. It seems puerile to rake up, as is still 
occasionally done, the bygones of Maussolini’s former 
Socialist and Republican activities. How many an eager 
young spirit, aflame with the holy fire, has become enamoured 
of ideals discarded later on by his riper judgment ! 

Even his worst enemies do not accuse him of any form 
of self-seeking beyond the honourable ambition to secure 
the triumph of principles of government of which the 
improved state of his country already demonstrates the 
efficacy. To some a puzzling aspect of his personality, an 
apparent inconsistency, is his solicitude for the dignity of 
State ceremonial and apparel—for instance, in prescribing 
full dress for the opening of the Fascista Parliament, and 
in his own attire on official occasions. But in Italy it is 
well understood that he puts on gold-laced and frock-coats, 
wing-collars, and even “spats” in the same spirit in which 
he wore the grey-green uniform and was repeatedly wounded, 
a very gallant volunteer bersagliere in the Great War, after 
having been one of the most active promoters of intervention. 

His attitude towards Parliaments is often misrepresented. 
It is not true that he would abolish them. He simply 
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wishes to raise them greatly above the talking-shop level, 
He is the Paladin of Throne, Church, Property, Individualism 
and, with equal fervour, of the right to enjoyable existence 
and mental elevation of workers of every degree. All 
honour to the great thinkers, writers, and orators who have 
done, and are doing, battle on behalf of these institutions 
and causes, but Mussolini, also a profound thinker, accom. 
plished writer, and most impressively eloquent of speakers, 
is the only man who fights for them in action as well as in 
words. Italy at the present moment bears witness to the 
fact that it is possible to keep in check disruptionism and 
anarchy by a judicious combination of force and wisdom. 

This lion-hearted man is “ taking on,” challenging and 
imperturbably facing all the forces of subversionism, 
Behind him he has his people, grateful to him who extricated 
them from the Social-Communist morass. By means of 
anti-communistic fiscal legislation, by promoting Fascista 
organizations for composing differences between employers 
and employed, and by other measures and reforms, he has 
fashioned out of a great people 41 millions strong, annually 
increasing by nearly half a million, and but yesterday 
Communist-ridden, a mighty instrument for action to stem 
the advancing tide of Social-Communism, anarchy, and 
class-hatred. 

In France and elsewhere policies of surrender and compro- 
mise prevail. Who would have ventured to predict, even 
so lately as two or three years ago, that Italy would take 
the lead in combating social and economic subversion ? 


WALTER BECKER 
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EIGHT GLIMPSES OF THE “ILIAD” 


Ir is not everyone to-day who has the time to read Homer 
through, from end to end, even in a translation, much less 
in the original. And yet some knowledge of the Iliad is 
indispensable to anyone who wishes to go back to the 
fountain-head among the hills, and is not content to drink 
the water which has lost its early freshness in the plains, 
Fortunately, the IJliad lends itself to selections better, 
probably, than any other epic poem, partly because it is 
generally acknowledged that the original work has been 
largely supplemented by accretions which are almost equal 
in amount to the original itself, and partly because there 
are so many scenes which can be detached and read apart 
from the context without any serious detriment. I propose 
to translate just eight selections from the Iliad, and natur- 
ally they will be such as seem to me to give the best idea 
of the poet’s supremacy. Inevitably I start with Helen, 
the cause of all the trouble, but also, by right of beauty, 
queen of all hearts. But how is the poet to make us realize 
from the very first that this Helen is a woman well worth 
fighting for? How are we to realize her beauty? The 
answer to this question was suggested long ago in Lessing’s 
Iaocoon: any words are almost powerless to give a picture 
of a beautiful face. Pile up the similes as you will: eyes 
may be likened to the stars reflected in still water, hair to 
the golden sands of Nubia, cheeks to the down of a peach ; 
and when all is said some advertisement of—say—Mrs. 
Allen’s Hair-restorer has been recalled to the reader, and 
the lady of the poem remains unknown and invisible. Virgil 
frankly gives it up, and, after calling Dido very beautiful, 
proceeds to give us details of her dress only. Tennyson’s 
Maud, who was in early days “the moon-faced darling of 
all,” subsequently developed perfect beauty except for— 


An underlip, you may call it a little too ripe, too full, 
Or the least little delicate aquiline curve in a sensitive nose, 


but which of us can visualize Maud, much less fall in love 
with her, from such information as this? And yet the 
difficulty is not really insuperable: in fact, it was solved 
long ago by Homer himself. For consider: what men are 
least likely to be susceptible to beauty ? Surely, the very 
old. What men are most certain to be prejudiced against a 
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woman? Naturally, those who have lost all that make 
life worth living through her fault, her own most grievor 
fault. Now, the men who are sitting on Troy wall, when 
Helen comes among them, are very old: and they have 
lost their sons and grandsons in the war—Helen’s war, 
If her beauty can move these men to express admiration fo 
her, surely she must be the loveliest thing that ever lived, 
But there is another danger in the way. If Helen coma 
and sees and conquers those who have such excellent reason 
for hating her, is not the conclusion irresistible that thes 
old men are in their dotage, and must not dotage be con 
temptible ? But Homer is well aware of the difficulty, and 
he has solved it in a moment, for the old men, after seeing 
Helen and saying, at the sight of her surpassing loveliness, 
*““it was well worth while,” quickly recover themselves and 
add: “‘ But even so let her leave us and return home again,” 
It was because this verdict on her loveliness was given by 
those who were men of sense far more than men of sens: 
bility that Homer has succeeded absolutely in convincing 
us of Helen’s beauty: he has not actually revealed her to 
our eyes, but we carry away her image in our hearts. Home 
has paid Helen the supreme compliment of falling in love 
with her himself: is it wonderful that we should have 
followed his example? The living Helen may have been, 
as Horace says she was, a “‘ baggage’ or something worse; 
but the ever-living Helen, Homer’s Helen, was never a lost 
soul: the beauty of her face was incompatible with ugliness 
of character. We shall meet her again and be glad of her 
towards the end of the Iliad, and in the Odyssey we shall 
find her in her maturity, a matron securely rehabilitated, 
or rather, let us say, a type of the noblest womanhood, a 
wife who has derived no taint even from adultery, but has 
learnt to sympathize with others and always to say the right 
and lovely word because her thoughts are altogether right 
and lovely. Homer and an unknown sculptor, whose work 
is in the Naples Museum, have both in their different ways 
vindicated Helen; one in two great poems, the other ina 
little marble masterpiece. As the sculptor tells the fint 
part of the story, Helen is not all to blame, nor even Pars: 
Aphrodite and her daughter Peitho, a name which means 
Persuasion, are urging Helen to go, and Eros, with thost 
resistless wings, is tempting Paris. Helen, it seems, wa 
too beautiful for any one to condemn : and after all, sculpta 
and poet were right in their view of extenuating circull 
stances, as Helen herself lived on to prove. And nov, 
after this intolerable quantity of introduction, let me givt 
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you the short episode in the poet’s own words, or rather in 
some faint image of them : 


Sat by the Scaean gates the chieftains old, 
Too frail to fight, but talkers excellent, 
Most like to grasshoppers, which in the wood 
Light on a tree and delicately sing : 
Such on the wall seemed they, the chiefs of Troy. 
But when they saw Helen approach the wall, 
Softly they spoke winged words among themselves. 
‘“* Well might the Trojans and the Achaean knights 
For such a lady strive and suffer long, 
So strangely like the immortal goddesses— 
But let her go, for all her loveliness, 
Not linger here a curse to us and ours.” * 

Iliad, iii. 149-160. 


I should wish to add that if, at first hearing, Homer seems 
to be making fun of the old men who talk so much and can 
achieve so little, and if the quaint comparison to delicately- 
singing grasshoppers seems something less than a compliment 
to the aged orators, the truth is that Homer is only laughing 
at them a very little because he loves them a great deal. 
Indeed, we all enjoy every now and then poking good- 
natured fun at our best friends. I doubt if there is any one 
who is represented in the Iliad as utterly contemptible 
except Thersites the demagogue: tout comprendre, for Homer 
as for Shakespeare, c’est tout pardonner. Dante, a lesser 
poet than these two, is of another mind, and never forgives. 

My next selection from the poet of all humanity shall 
be the famous episode of Hector, Andromache, and Astyanax, 
husband, wife, and child, or, in Rudyard Kipling’s familiar 
words, "Im and ’Er and It. Hector is one of the two heroes 
of the Iliad: indeed, there is a danger of his being actually 
more attractive than his rival Achilles. For Hector is 
infinitely human, and it is not without good reason that, in 
writing of him, I have quoted Rudyard Kipling’s words. 
Very certainly that inimitable author had given us a very 
accurate description of what Homer also must have felt, 
in the words : 


The bachelor ’e fights for one 
As joyful as can be, 

But the married man don’t call it fun, 
Because ’e fights for three. 


That exactly explains Hector. He never called it fun. No 


_ * If it be blameworthy to have borrowed much, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, from the translations of John Purves and of Lang, Leaf, and Myers, 
Tam indeed to blame ; but at least my readers will have profited. 
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one is more obviously fighting for *Im and ’Er and It: no 
one realizes with a deeper conviction that “‘ One from Three 
leaves Two,” and that, so soon as the Greeks make an end 
of ’Im, captivity, if not death, is assured for ’Er and It, 
That is why he is so unchivalrous in the fight with Patroclus, 
whom he simply murders, after he has been wounded by 
two others, one of whom was a god, just because he js g 
married man fighting for ’Er and It and cannot afford to 
run the risk of being generous. Rudyard Kipling may not 
be a great poet, though personally I think he is, but ther 
can be no doubt at all that he is one of the greatest of our 
seers. He has known, as Hector knew, that— 


The married man must sink or swim, 
An’ ’e can’t afford to sink. 


The lack of generosity which, at first reading, disappoints 
us in Hector is not ascribable to the poet’s fear that other- 
wise Hector might oust Achilles from the first place in the 
hearts of all who love the Iliad, and so become the single 
hero of the story, but rather to the necessity of his doing 
what he did because he was the typical husband and father, 
and therefore could do no other. Just one more quotation 
may be forgiven me here, because it is so apposite: after 
that I will return to the Iliad: 


The bachelor will miss you clear, 
To fight another day : 

But the married man, ’e says ‘‘ No fear!” 
°E wants you out of the way. 


The italics are mine. I emphasize the words because they 
best illustrate the mind of Hector, and explain the invidious 
part which he played in the death of Patroclus. For the 
sake of Andromache and Astyanax Hector wanted him out 
of the way. 

There is another point which I should like to emphasize: 
it is the name of the baby Astyanax. Some of the beauty 
of the passage is missed by the reader unless he bears in mind 
the peculiar pathos of the name. It is true that it does not 
occur in the passage that I have chosen for my selection, but 
that is because we have been told it only a few lines before. 
It is a name of very special significance to us who know the 
event. For it means “king of the city” and had been 
chosen confidently enough by the parents: who else, except 
this baby boy, should succeed his father Hector? But we 
remember, as we read this passage, that this baby is destined 
to be hurled from Troy’s battlements by the victorious 
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Greeks to avoid the possibility of his taking his dead father’s 
place and renewing the war. The possibility of such a 
doom may have crossed the mind of Andromache in a moment 
of despondency, but mercifully she cannot know what the 
Fates have in store for her son: but we know it, and this 
fact heightens the sympathy with which we regard this 
father, this mother, and this child. Something of the same 
pathos attaches to the father’s words when he prays to 
Zeus and all the other gods that his infant son may be famous 
and brave, the lord of Troy: for as we read the prayer we 
remember that the Fates have decreed it shall be otherwise. 
Before many months have passed this little lord of the city 
will be flung from the battlements of the captured town and 
dashed to pieces on the stones below. Meanwhile, as Hector 
reminds us, men must work, and the women, as we know, 
will have all too soon no alternative but tears. And now 
let me translate the original (Iliad, vi. 466-493) : 


Bright Hector spoke, and stretched to the child his arms, 
And back to the nurse’s girded breasts the child 
Turned with a cry, scared at his father’s look, 
Fearing the bronze, fearing the horse-hair plumes, 
Ware of the crest that nodded terribly. 

Laughed father dear and gracious mother laughed : 
Straight from his head bright Hector took the helm 
And laid it on the ground all-glittering, 

Then kissed his own dear son and dandled him, 
And prayed to Zeus and all the gods in heaven, 
“OQ! Zeus and all the gods, let this my son 

Be famed among the Trojans, even as I, 

As brave, the lord of Troy. Of him be said, 

After the fight, ‘ The son excels his sire’ ; 

And may his mother, when, the foeman slain, 

He brings the red spoils home, be glad of him. 

He spoke, and in his dear wife’s hand he laid 

The child : she took him to her fragrant breast, 
Smiling through tears: her husband pitied her, 
Aware, and stroked her hand, and “ Ah! my dear,” 
He cried, “‘ take courage, be not oversad, 

For none before my day shall lay me low, 

And never a man, when once he has been born, 
Coward or valiant, has escaped his doom. 

But get thee home, betake thee to thy task, 

To web and loom, and men shall mind the war, 

All men, but I, of all Troy’s sons, the most.” 


I pass from Hector to Achilles, choosing the moment 
when the envoys sent by Agamemnon have found him in 
his tent, and Odysseus, their mouthpiece, has implored him 
to forget the past, to forgive Agamemnon and to save the 
Greeks. But Achilles answers bluntly that he will neither 
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forget nor forgive, nor fight for Agamemnon against the 
Trojans any more. And then he goes on to tax the Greeks 
with ingratitude, since all that he has done is unregarded 
and he has been robbed of Briseis whom he loved. And. 
just when we are beginning to resent his over-insistence on 
all that he has done and all that he has suffered, he disarms 
us in a moment by the lovely simile in which he compares 
himself to the mother bird who bears and dares everything 
to feed her callow young. After that he has his audience at 
his mercy, and they listen with sympathy to the tale, first 
of his achievements and then of his sufferings. And through- 
out, just at the right moment, whenever there is any danger 
that the others may resent his egotism, he makes exactly 


the right appeal to the wider range of those feelings which | 


are the birthright of all mankind. ‘TI loved her,” he says, 
‘‘as every good man and true is bound to love his wife: 
I loved her with all my soul.” Such an argument cannot be 
gainsaid: what wonder that when Achilles ended the others 
found no word with which to answer him? And the reader's 
experience is much the same. It is true that the impression 
made by Hector the patriot, the husband, the father, is and 
remains ineffaceable: but Achilles, who has loved and lost 
Briseis, has established by this time an almost equal claim 
upon the reader’s sympathy. And because we have found 
so much in both heroes that we can honour and admire, the 
Iliad has become for us not only a great epic poem but also 
a true tragedy, for both men are brave and chivalrous, and 
one of the two must be slain by the other. But it is time 
that Achilles should speak for himself. 


Light-foot. Achilles answered him and said : 

‘** Son of Laertes, Zeus-born, rich in wiles, 
Odysseus, bluntly I must speak my mind, 

My purpose, ev’n as it shall be fulfilled, 

Lest sitting round you mutter on and on. 

As I loathe Hades’ gate, I loathe the man 
Who, thinking this, proclaims that other thing. 
But I will answer as seems best to me: 

Nor Agamemnon, son of Atreus, nor 

Shall other Greek persuade me, since to fight 
Always with enemies wins ingratitude. 

All’s one, to stay at home or rush to arms : 
You honour alike the coward and the brave ; 
Each dies, who does not or who does the deeds. 
What gain have I for all the suffering, 

For all the risks of battling every day ? 

Aye, as a bird to feed her callow young 

Brings all she finds and starves herself the while, 
So, even so, full many a sleepless night 
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And bloody day I spent, still fighting on 

*Gainst men who battled to defend their wives. 
Twelve cities populous I have sacked by sea, 
Eleven upon the land in fertile Troy, 

And many goodly spoils I won from all 

Of these, and gave to Agamemnon, son 

Of Atreus: he, abiding by the ships, 

Took all, dividing little, keeping much. 

What to the chiefs and kings he gave away 

Still theirs abides ; from me alone of all 

He took the wife I loved: so let him lie 

Beside her, have his joy. But wherefore fight 
Greeks against Troy ? Why came with Atreus’ son 
This host ?—for fair-haired Helen, was it not ? 
Are Atreus’ sons alone of all mankind 

Wife-lovers ? Any man that’s good and true 
Must love his own and cherish her, ev’n as I 
Loved mine, my soul, though captive of my spear. 
Then let the ravisher of my prize, the cheat, 

Cease tempting one that knows: I shall not hear. 


The next passage which I have chosen has, apart from its 
poetic merits, a special literary interest. The last seven 
lines were quoted by Carteret (to give him his familiar name, 
though he had succeeded to the title of Earl Granville in 
1744) when as Secretary of State, in December 1762, he 
insisted on signing, in his last illness, the articles of the 
Treaty of Paris, ‘“‘the most honourable peace,”’ he said, 
“which this country has ever made.” A secretary, bringing 
the articles for his signature, found him obviously unfit for 
any exertion, and proposed to postpone the business to 
another time: but the stricken statesman refused, saying 
that he could not prolong his life by neglecting his duty, 
and quoted Sarpedon’s famous lines, beginning “‘ Ah ! friend, 
if coming out alive to-day from battle” and ending with 
“On!” A century and a half later the Master of Trinity 
preached a noble sermon in Eton College Chapel on the 
words “Noblesse oblige ’—‘‘ Privilege constrains,” dwelt 
upon this passage, and quoted more than once a line from 
Pope’s translation : 


The first in valour as the first in place. 


Not long afterwards came the Great War and once again 
Proved the quotation true. I now give my version: Sar- 
pedon is speaking to Glaucus, his friend : 


“Son of Hippolochus,”’ forthwith he said, 
“Why, Glaucus, else is ours the highest place, 
The richest meats and wines in Lycia, where 
All honour us as gods, and ours a wide 
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Demesne, beside the banks of Xanthus, rich 
In olive gardens and wheat-bearing tilth ? 
Most it behoves us then this day to face 

The heat of battle, foremost of them all, 
That of the mailéd Lycians one may say : 
‘Sure, not inglorious are these kings of ours 
That reign in Lycia, eating goodly flocks 
With choicest mead: behold them excellent 
In valour, as they lead the Lycians on.’ 

Ah ! friend, if coming out alive to-day 

From battle, we were like from death and age 
To scape, not I myself would lead the van, 
Nor urge you oa to glory-giving war. 

But since a thousand deaths are imminent, 
Not to be shunned or scaped by mortals, on! 
And give to others, or win from others, fame.” 


But it is not only men whom the poet loves: he cares 


almost as much for their dumb companions, and does them 
no less justice. There are few things more pathetic in the 
whole Iliad than the sorrow of the horses of Achilles for 
Patroclus, their ‘‘ lost loved charioteer.’’ Matthew Arnold, 


with the thought of this passage in his mind, has given wf 


in his story of Sohrab and Rustum, which has a closer kinship 
with Homer’s spirit than any other English poem, the noble 
episode of Ruksh the horse. Nothing in Homer’s narrative 
is lovelier than the first seven lines. But Homer’s greater 
simplicity triumphs in the end. Who would wish from the 
account of those horses to subtract a single line? Yet! 
venture to think that Matthew Arnold, after the description 
of the sorrowing Ruksh, with the pathetic close “The big 
warm tears roll’d down and caked the sand,” might with 
advantage have said no more. For Rustum, in the lines 
that follow, is childish and unreasonable in blaming Ruksh, 
and Sohrab grows almost sentimental as he contrasts the 
horse’s fortune with his own. ‘ The half is more than the 
whole’ says the old Greek proverb with convincing truth, 
I cannot leave this passage without recalling the horses of 
Sir Walter Scott, which, while drawing their master’s body 
to its last resting-place, stopped of their own accord at the 
spot where the living Sir Walter had so often paused t0 
enjoy the noble view across the Tweed. On the other hand, 
at the funeral of our great Queen in 1901 the horses welt 
restive and disorderly, but happily that proved a blessing ¥ 
disguise, for sailors took their place and dragged the gut 
carriage to the Castle: who could doubt that this was the 
better way and that the Queen would have wished it to be 
so? And now let me give my version of Homer’s words: 
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So they fought on, the while the clang of steel 
Rose to the brazen heav’n through empty space. 
And lo! Achilles’ steeds beyond the fray 

Were weeping, ware of him, their charioteer, 
Fall’n in the dust by Hector’s bloody hands. 
Yet brave Automedon, Diores’ son, 

Laid the swift lash upon them many a time, 
Spoke many a wheedling, many an angry word. 
But they—the Achaean battle lay before, 

The ships and the broad Hellespont behind— 
Stood ; as a pillar stands above the tomb 

Of some dead man or woman, and abides, 

So they abode, and stayed the noble car, 
Bowing their heads to the dust, and lo ! the tears, 
Hot from their lids, were dropping for the lost 
Loved charioteer: the glory of their mane 

Fell on each side the collar and was soiled. 

And Cronos’ son beheld and pitied them, 

And shook his head and spoke within his heart, 
‘Unhappy twain to mortal Peleus given, 

Not wisely, you that know nor death nor age, 
Was it for you to share man’s misery ? 

For nothing is more sorrowful than man 

Of all the things that breathe on earth and move. 
Yet not on you and on that splendid car 

Shall Priam’s Hector ride. That I forbid. 
Enough for him those spoils, that idle boast. 
But I will nerve your heart and knees to bring 
Automedon out of fight to the hollow-ships. 

For I will glorify the Trojans more, 

Still slaying till they reach the well-benched hulls 
And the sun set and sacred darkness fall. 


The next of my selections shows Achilles as the true 
friend, faithful unto death. It has a further historical 
interest, having been quoted, from memory, by Socrates, 
to prove that fear of death is contemptible. “If it were 
otherwise,” he says, “‘ the heroes who fought at Troy would 
be men of little worth, and amongst these Achilles himself, 
who had such a contempt for death and danger when the 
alternative was disgrace that he replied to his mother, 
when she told him that he was doomed to die immediately 
after Hector: ‘May I die this very day, as soon as I have 
punished the guilty.’ You don’t suppose that Achilles 
thought of danger or of death.” It is one of the noblest 
passages in the noblest of all Apologies. To return to our 
selected passage: it has the great merit of revealing the 
whole Achilles. We see the hero plainly enough, but we 
catch at least a glimpse of the savage. He would leave 
the Trojan women their eyes to weep with and their hands 
with which to tear their cheeks. His mother will only 
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waste her words if she tries to change his purpose. Even t 
his mother Achilles is a good deal less than chivalrous, and 
the fury that he feels, and glories in expressing, against those 
who have wronged him is positively shocking. The truth 
is that Homer is writing of a barbarous age, though as q 
rule his genius prevails to make us forget the fact. Moder 
tion in all things, afterwards the typical Greek virtue, had 
little vogue in those early days. The reader will not fail 
to notice that at first the anger of Achilles is so overwhelming 
that he expresses himself confusedly, and his second sentence 
has no grammatical conclusion, but simply ends. Just 
before my selection begins, Achilles has said that the 
hope of slaying Hector is the only thing that makes 
life bearable— 


And shedding tears his mother answered him : 

‘* Short is your span, my child, if this be so, 

For straightway after Hector you must die.” 
Outspoke Achilles then in heavy wrath: 

‘* Come death to-day, since nothing I could do 
To help my friend, who perished far from home, 
And needed me to shield him and to save. 

But now, for I shall see dear home no more— 
Who brought Patroclus and my friends no light 
In their dark hour—all those whom Hector slew— 
But sit beside the ships and cumber earth, 

I, whom no mailed Achaean of them all 

May match in arms—others in speech excel. 

O ! that from gods and men might perish strife, 
And wrath which stirs to madness ev’n the wise, 
Wrath sweeter far than honey in the throat, 
Spreading as smoke within the breast of men. 
Ev’n so King Agamemnon angered me. 

But let the past, howe’er we grieve, be past, 
The wrath within the breast be crushed perforce. 
Forth now to find the man who slew my friend, 
Hector: then I will welcome, on the day 

Zeus wills it and the gods immortal, death. 
Doom spared not ev’n the mighty Herakles 
Most dear to Cronos’ son, to Zeus the king, 

But fate subdued him and fierce Hera’s wrath. 
So too shall I, if doomed to such a fate, 

Lie, when I fall, but now be glory mine ! 

Some Trojan woman, some deep-bosomed wife, 
Wipe from her tender cheeks with both her hands, 
Moaning aloud, the tears, and I the cause ! 

Aye, let them feel I have been absent long ! 
Love me, but hold me not from war: ’twere vain. 


It is worth while to pause a moment here so as to realist 
the meaning of what Homer tells us about wrath. There's 
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he says, a savage delight in giving way to anger, and we 
enjoy the sweetness of the first surrender to passion; but 
the after-effects are deadly, stifling as smoke, depriving us 
of the power of clear-sighted judgment and considerate 
action. From my own personal experience I incline to think 
that, as usual, Homer is right. But the Jliad is drawing to 
a close, and fighting is the main business of the Iliad: we 
have not yet seen Achilles in the fight. The worst of it is 
that the fighting is too one-sided to be interesting, whenever 
Achilles is engaged. No Trojan can stand up for a moment 
against that irresistible onslaught, that invulnerable armour. 
The duel with Hector does, it is true, take up a good deal of 
time and space, but that is almost entirely due to the fact 
that at the moment when the fight should have begun, 
Hector’s courage collapses and he saves himself temporarily by 
ignominious flight. The whole description is magnificent : 
indeed, there is nothing in the Iliad finer than this passage, 
but I confess that I simply cannot bear it: I cannot acquiesce 
in the flight of Hector or endure to see him chased around 
the walls that he has defended so long, and still less can I 
forgive the savage insolence, the inhuman brutality, of 
Achilles to his stricken and helpless foe. Suffice it to say 
that when the dying Hector prays that his dead body may be 
given back to his parents for burial, pleading, “‘I beg thee by 
thy parents and thy knees,” Achilles, scowling savagely, 
answers him with: ‘‘ Hound, never a word of parents or of 
knees.” We shudder, and turn away. There is, however, 
one combat in which the odds from the first are against 
Achilles, because he is contending not with a mortal hero, 
but with Scamander, the river-god. And there we have a 
sight, which we may feel a legitimate pleasure in contem- 
plating: a brave man struggling against fearful odds. 
Personally, I like Achilles far better when his knees at last 
fail him, and he prays to Zeus for deliverance from the 
overwhelming assault of the river-god, than when he savagely 
tejects the appeal made to his own knees by his dying 
antagonist, Hector. 


Foiled waters wander slow 
Through fields, where Simois and Scamander went 
To war with gods and heroes long ago. 


Some echo of the fight still reaches us in Andrew Lang’s 
noble sonnet: but, thanks to Homer, at any rate in the 
original Greek, we may even to-day, as we read, all but behold 
the single combat between Achilles and the god. Perhaps 
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T ought to add that in the lines which precede my selection 
Scamander has been remonstrating with Achilles for choking 
his stream with dead, in vain. 


He spoke: Achilles famous with the spear 
Plunged from the bank: the river rushed and surged 
And stirred his troubled depths, and drove the dead, 
The many, before him, whom Achilles slew. 

These on the bank he cast and like a bull 

Roared, but the living in his lovely streams 

Safely he hid midst eddies deep and great. 

Dread over Achilles stood the troubled wave, 
Plunged on the shield the battling stream: but he, 
His foothold lost, a noble stalwart elm 

Seized with his hands: uprooted, in the bank 

It made a gap, and crashed: the lovely streams 
Were choked and bridged with boughs, from shore to shore: 
Fall’n all between: he, springing from the wave, 
Over the plain lightfoot was fain to fly, 

Scared: the great god, without a pause, on him 
Dark-crested hurled, that so might cease from war 
Godlike Achilles and Troy’s sons be saved. 

Then a spear’s throw the son of Peleus, like 

The black, the hunter eagle, chief of all 

The birds in strength and speed, bounded away : 
Just so he darted, and upon his breast 

Terribly rang the bronze: he swerved aside 

In flight : the stream roared, following hard behind. 
As one who makes a conduit leads the wave 

From the dark spring among the garden plants, 
And clears the way, a mattock in his hand, 

And onward flows the water jostling all 

The pebbles: it descends on sloping ground 

Swift, with a babbling, and outstrips the guide : 
Ev’n so the racing river overtook 

Nimble Achilles: men must yield to gods. 

Oft as Achilles, swift and godlike, strove 

To make a stand and prove if all the gods, 

Lords of high heaven, ordained his overthrow, 

So oft the mighty river of source divine 

Beat on his shoulders from above, and he 
Upsprang distressed: swift the wild wave beneath 
Would catch his knees and snatch the ground away. 
Then groaned Achilles, looking on wide heaven, 

‘* Zeus, father, is there never a god to save 

A wretch from drowning ? After, come what may. 
Yet none I blame among the heavenly ones 

So much as her, dear mother, false to me, 

Who said Apollo’s lightning-shafted bow 

Should slay me neath the warrior Trojans’ wall. 
Would I had died by valiant Hector’s hand ! 
Then a brave man had slain me, slain the brave. 
Now am I doomed to die a sorry death, 

Cooped in this torrent, like a swineherd boy 
Whom a brook, crossed in winter, sweeps away.” 
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I have reached my eighth selection now: it is, of course, 
the women’s lament for Hector, the last loveliness of the 
Iliad. The first selection introduced to the reader Helen 
the beautiful: it is Helen, altogether lonely, but altogether 
lovable, who, with the name of Hector on her lips and the 
sorrow for him in her heart, shall say the final word. We 
have bidden good-bye to Achilles two hundred lines before 
the end of the Iliad, and we have seen him, thank goodness, 
in a gentler mood. He has consented to an armistice, so 
that Hector may be buried with all due honour from the 
men and women of Troy: he has given the aged Priam the 
pledge of his right hand, to calm the old man’s fears. After 
that he lies down to sleep at the far end of the tent, and 
Briseis, whom by this time Agamemnon has restored, is 
asleep beside him—Briseis of the lovely face. The softer 
side of his nature has for once prevailed: it is characteristic 
of Homer, and altogether godlike, to give us this last glimpse 
of his passionate hero, who has fought and raged and hated 
all too well, as he lies, after having restored the dead son to 
the aged father, at peace, by his loved lady’s side. But 


| Priam is fearful still lest Achilles at the dawn should change 


his mind; and the god Hermes, who loves the pious old 
king, comes to him, awakens him from the first sleep, and 
escorts him, under cover of night, through the midst of the 
Greek army, safe home again, to Troy. Cassandra, Priam’s 
daughter, “‘ beautiful as golden Aphrodite,” is the first to 
recognize her father returning in his chariot and Hector 
lying upon his bier in the wagon: all this she sees from 
the height of the citadel, and utters a lamentable cry which 
is heard through all the city. The women throng to the 
bier, Hecuba and Andromache before the rest, while Helen 
keeps a little in the background, not from any lack of love: 
then between the long lines of sorrowful men and women 
the dead hero on the bier is drawn by the mules through the 
gates of the city to his house. After that the two women, 
his nearest and his dearest, mother and wife, begin the 
shrill lament, and last, but not least, Helen pays the crowning 
tribute of love and gratitude to the chivalrous friend who 
through all the long years of the siege had never spoken one 
ungentle word to her. At the beginning of the Jliad the talk 
of the old men on the wall convinced us of Helen’s incom- 
parable beauty: at the close, Helen’s own words of touching 
gratitude and sweet sisterly love can hardly fail to convince 
us that, in spite of lost innocence and broken matriage vows, 
she has kept, through sin and shame, a girl’s unsullied heart. 
VOL. LXXXIV 87 
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For them white-armed Andromache began, 
Clasping her warrior Hector’s head, the wail. 

‘* My husband, snatched so young from life, from me 
Left widow’d in the home, from this poor babe, 
The child of you and me unhappy, doomed 

To die, when Troy is sacked, before his prime. 
For you are gone, the saviour of the town, 

The guard of her chaste wives and little babes, 
Whom soon the hollow ships will bear away 
And, with them, me. And you will go with me, 
My baby, set to some unlovely task, 

Drudge of a cruel king. Or else a Greek 

Will clutch and hurl you from the battlements 
To cruel death, in wrath that Hector slew 

His brother, son, or sire, since many Greeks 
Wide-strown by Hector’s hand have bit the dust, 
For in grim fight thy father was not mild. 
Wherefore the people through the city mourn, 
Past telling is thy parents’ grief and pain, 

My Hector, and I most have cause for woe. 
For you to me nor stretched a dying hand 

Nor spoke a comfortable word, which I 

Might cherish all my days and nights of tears.” 
Weeping she spoke, and all the women wailed. 
Then Hecuba took up the loud lament : 

“* Hector, of all my children loved the most, 
Truly the gods who held you dear in life 

Ev’n in the day of death took thought for you. 
My other sons Achilles swift of foot 

Sold, as he took them captive, overseas 

To Samos, Imbros, Lemnos’ iron coast. 

But you, by his sharp sword of life bereft, 

Oft round Patroclus’ tomb he dragged, the friend 
You slew, but even so raised not the dead ! 
And now within the house all dewy fresh 

You lie, as one whom with the gentle shafts 
Apollo’s silver bow has visited.” 

She spoke in tears, and roused unending wail. 
And Helen was the third to make lament. 

‘* Hector, to me the dearest far of all 

The brothers of my husband, Paris, who 
Brought me to Troy. Would I had died before 
For now is this for me the twentieth year 
Since I went forth and left my netive land. 
But never an unkind word or taunt had I 
From you: if others in the house reviled, 

A husband’s sister, brother, brother’s wife, 

Or husband’s mother—the king was ever kind— 
Who would rebuke them and restrain but you, 
You of the gentle thought and gentle word ? 
Therefore I mourn your fate and mine, alas ! 
Unhappy. Troy is wide, and only you 

Were good and kind to me, whom all abhor.” 
She spoke in tears, and the whole city groaned. 


Iliad, xxiv. 723-116. 
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Helen has sinned greatly, but she has not been lightly 
punished: Justice has been vindicated, the debt paid to 
the uttermost farthing: very gratefully we recognize, at the 
close of all, that the poet of the Iliad is on the side of God. 
It is all too true (as we are told in Iliad ix) that infatuation 
ever goes before, and it is very certain that Helen was 
infatuated once, but “‘the Prayers, daughters of Zeus, 
which follow in the steps of infatuation, come after her with 
healing,” and Homer leaves in our hearts the confident 
| assurance that Helen has been saved, yet so as by fire. 


Hvuceu MacnaGuren 


TEN DAYS’ HOLIDAY IN FRANCE— 
L. AND I 


As one breasts the hill on the road from Epernay to Reims 
above the little hamlet of Ludes, there lies, suddenly dis. 
covered, the whole panorama of the great French battlefield 
from Soissons to Suippes. The ground runs down to the 
valley of the Aisne: beyond the river lie those grim, bleak 
slopes, now silent and deserted by all except the dead—o 
so it seems. There is a solemn grandeur in the scene—the 
scene of so much anguish and slaughter. Dominating all the 
plain stands out the glorious cathedral in which the ancient 
kings of France were crowned, gently beautiful in the evening 
haze. As we drew slowly nearer the detail of the lace 
worked stone began to show itself more clearly ; and then 
we stood beneath it. In the dusk the lovely Gothic structure, 
so delicate, so perfectly proportioned, light and airy asa 
wraith, more ghost-like and ethereal for the cruel ravages 
inflicted on it by the German guns, towered above the 
surrounding ruin and destruction. Only the shell remains 
—the shrapnel-marks as stigmata. Stricken guardian of a 
stricken town, the church still stands embodying the tradi 
tions of the land, an immemorial inspiration to the sons 
of those who wrought it, symbolical of the triumph of spirit 
over matter. 

Reims is being rebuilt, but there is much yet to be 
done. There is hardly a street in all the town which can 
boast undamaged houses: new ones are springing up to 
take the place of those destroyed. The same obtains in all 
the towns and villages along the line from Reims to Verdun. 
To the lay eye it is astonishing that in five years so little 
has been done. 

In the morning before setting out upon our eastward 
journey, we paid a visit to the celebrated cellars of the 
‘‘ Widow Pommery,” where, a hundred feet below the 
surface of the ground, eighteen kilometres of catacombs 
contain twelve million bottles of champagne. “Did the 
Boches get in here?’ we asked our guide. “No! they 
thought they had plenty of time to ransack the place at 
their leisure. That is where they made their ervor 
There was a grim satisfaction in the man’s tones. Never 
theless, they did inflict about two million francs’ worth of 
damage on the buildings of the firm by shell-fire. Before 
the war, Pommery used to have an annual output of three 
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million bottles, but now the elimination of the Russian and 
American markets and the falling off in the demand from 
(Central Europe has considerably reduced that figure. It was 
interesting to see the various processes to which the grape- 
juice is submitted: the huge vats in which the old and 
new vintages are mixed; the removal of the sediment of 
four years’ accumulation from the necks of the bottles by 
freezing it into a hard lump; and the insertion of the sweet 
syrup, varying in quantity according to the quality of the 
gott required—for French or English palates. The tragedy 
was that here in Reims we had not been able to secure for 
dinner an older brand than 1917. It is also said that fresh 
fish is unobtainable at Grimsby. 

We took the road to Suippes. At a fork a few miles 
out of Reims, where the main road branches off to Chalons, 
is the fort of La Pompelle, a strong-point in an elaborate 
system of entrenchments, and now preserved as a relic to 
be visited by passing tourists. Some enterprising individual 
has built a café at the carrefour and exacts a toll from 
those who like to stop and be conducted round the earth- 
works; and these are sufficiently rewarded by tales of 
desperate deeds of valour by the arms of France. 

For twenty miles the long straight road unfurls 
itself: on either side the earth lies derelict, still, and 
unquickened by the healing sun. Stark limbless trunks of 
solitary trees upstanding speak of the torture suffered by 
that once fair, well-timbered land. The chalky mounds and 
the white winding lines which cross and intersect each 
other in the rank grass of the plain and on the slopes to 
the northward, recall memories of would-be-forgotten days. 
At intervals are tanks, shot to pieces and abandoned, 
barbed-wire, chevaux de frise. It is a veritable No-man’s- 
land. Apparently no effort has as yet been made to reclaim 
these poisoned acres. On it there was no living thing; 
and, as we sped along, I felt that a salvo of whizz-bangs 
night whistle overhead and explode in our vicinity, smother- 
ing us in dust and débris ; fitting retribution for disobeying 
orders in joy-riding on a forbidden road in full view of the 
enemy established on the crests. Instinctively my foot 
pressed the accelerator. 

We came to Verdun, a city of immortal fame, whose 
name has been indelibly engraved on every heart in France 
as symbolic of the steadfast endurance of the nation in the 
hour of her trial. Along the “ Voie Sacrée ” (the milestones 
are now inscribed with palms), the self-same road the 
flower of France’s manhood marched, column upon column, 
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to fight round Douaumont and Vaux, to bar the wa 
against the onslaught of the Beast, and some to die where 
they stood, rifle in hand, in the Tranchée de la Baionnettge, 
“Ils ne passeront pas!” The great cry went up to heaven, 
to be caught up and re-echoed by those who went before, 
There were countless charabancs loaded with tourists on 
their way to see the forts under the admirable guidance of 


Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son. We did not go. There ar 


certain things one cannot bear to see exploited. 

Leaving Verdun rising from her ruins, the road led 
south, past St. Mihiel, where the United States Army proved 
its metal. There are no traces to be seen of fighting now, 
Past Nancy and past Luneville, both erstwhile capitals of 


the dukedom of Lorraine; by Badonvilliers, whence wef 
began to climb into the Vosges. Now rising, now dropping § 


again into a cup of sunny pastureland, the road wriggled 
round the fir-clad mountain-sides. On the one hand, the 
tall trees shot up to a prodigious height, half blotting out 
the sky, while the sunbeams and the shadows streaked 
their slim stems with black and silver. On the other, the 
thick foliage stained the dark gorges with deepening green 

Out of the red rocks grew the red-trunked pines, % 
closely massed that a few yards back the wood grew black, 
impenetrable, mysterious as a fairy forest, a haunt of elves 
and leprechauns. The scent of the pines and the bakiy 
rocks—the very smell of Nature—sweetened the air as with 
@ magic incense. Suddenly we turned a corner. Scorched 
and blackened stood the barren slopes: on them nothing 
lived; still in the dull earth stood the martyred trees, 
stripped of their bark, beheaded, mutilated—poor, proud 
trees that should have sailed the seven seas framed in tall 
ships, now blasted by the trail of shot and shell. Wanton 
devastation! For how could man fight man in the depths 
of those dark woods and gain advantage ? 

We left the withered zone behind us, and, winding Up 
the pleasant glades by Allarmont, stopped and lay out m 
a clearing. Wild raspberries grew there, sweet and refresh: 
ing. A stream went gurgling down the hill. Deep in the 
wood one could hear the woodsman’s axe a-plying. 

The sun was sinking, it was growing chill. We sped 
down the valley of the Bruche, between the hills crowned 
by the ruins of old castles, strongholds of the ancient borde 
barons ; between the bordering vineyards, until we ga 
across the plain that is Alsace, burnished gold with the 
ripening corn and slashed with green; the roadside fruit 
trees marching in long files into the evening haze; al 
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faintly standing out against the paling sky, the lofty spire 
of the cathedral of Strasburg—our objective for the night. 

I know of no more ideal spot in which to spend a holiday 
than in some quiet village in the Vosges. There are good 
hotels and cheap. For those of literary bent who wish to 
work, there is inspiration in the wide stretch of the forest, 
in the broad view across the rolling plain and across the 
swiftly-flowing Rhine to the dim contours of the Black 
Mountains on the eastern sky-line. There is grandeur in 
the massive rocks and noble trees. There is peace to be 
found here: anodyne for all. Even the presence of one’s 
fellow-creatures is agreeable. The Alsatians are a stalwart, 
forthright, honest race, hard-working and industrious, sym- 


| pathetic, understanding, and aloof from the general con- 
| spiracy to rob the stranger sojourning within their gates. 


| 


It was therefore in a spirit of content that we sat on the 
veranda of the hotel facing the central square in Strasbourg, 
imbibing, under the direction of the friendly maitre @hétel, 
the more material spirit of the country in the form of 
paté de foie gras and a bottle of the vin du pays. 

The next day, according to no plan, we happened 
upon Colmar. Having heard of the existence of some 
pictures by the early German Master, Grunewald, we 
inquired their whereabouts from several persons in the 
town, including a policeman. Not one of them spoke 
French. ‘‘Sprechen-sie nicht Deutsch?” inquired the 
official in the uniform of the French Republic. I did, and 
obtained the information I required: Alsace is not com- 
pletely Gallicized. The Museum “well repays a visit.” 
There is a series of delightful primitives depicting various 
scenes in the life of Christ: and then the Grunewalds— 
Temarkable indeed: probably the first attempt at the 
portrayal of facial expression in the history of painting— 
a fifteenth-century futurist. 

We crossed the frontier into Switzerland, and behold! 
a sudden change infused the atmosphere—a change which 
first made itself apparent when a punctilious customs officer 
pressed a bulky tome upon us, in consideration for three 
francs (Swiss), setting forth the rules and regulations to be 
observed by motorists within the confines of the confedera- 
tion. _But we had no time (nor inclination) to read, learn, 
and digest the book’s contents, and so plunged, at excessive 
speed as we afterwards discovered to our cost, into that 
trim and dismally well-ordered country. 

One word of warning to him who contemplates a motor- 
tour in Switzerland. Let him leave his motor-car behind. 
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Let him hire a horse-barouche, a donkey-cart, or bicycle: 
his progress will not be less rapid ; it will be less embarrag. 
ing as he will not have to undergo a running fire of caustic 
comment and to endure the scowling looks of those he meets 
upon the way. It happened to be Sunday, when the speed. 
limit throughout the day is twelve miles an hour. We 
got caught in a police-trap for doing twenty miles per how 
upon the open road; the fine was twenty francs: they 
took it there and then—a very wise precaution in th 
circumstances. I do not know what rules obtain for moto. 
ing on Mondays: we fled the country early in the momin 
and descended upon Aix-les-Bains. 

Here, by way of contrast to the last few days, we tumbled 
headlong into the middle of “le monde ou I’ow s’amuse.” 


Here, the native community lays itself out to pander to} 


the idiosyncrasies of the rich, and to relieve the latter of a 
much of the heavy burden of their purses as they can. We 
dined in the casino to the blare of the saxophone, surrounded 
by a galaxy of beauty heavily bedecked with jewels, gifts 
no doubt from those swarthy thick-lipped gentry whore 
dinner-jackets and other evening regalia sat so awkwardly 
upon their shapeless forms. A motley, unattractive crowd; 
but still we won their money at the tables afterwards ! 

The morning found us on the mountain road which 
climbs from Chambéry to Les Echelles and drops down to 
Voreppe. Away to our left loomed up the great massifs 
of the Alps, majestically aloof, immovable, imperishable— 
blind, as it were, to the puny activities of man; and over- 
head, the soft white clouds stooped to caress the foothills 
shaggy brows. We reached the summit. Hundreds of feet 
below, through a broad cleft in the ranges, came the rivet 
Isére rolling down to meet the Rhone. Green is the valley 
through which she flows, lush with vegetation, graced with 
long lines of swaying poplar trees—an opaque silver-blue the 
river water. Along the narrow strip of land which runs up 
from the banks to nestle under the bosom of the hills are 
chestnut groves and walnuts and goodly pasture land. This 
was, perhaps, as far as the beauty and variety of the scenery 
is concerned, the most thrilling day of all. 

At Valence we crossed the valley of the Rhone and 
started on our upward journey into the heart of the 
Auvergne. Under the blazing sun we toiled along the 
winding road, climbing, ever climbing, across a brown, bart, 
arid country, unploughed, uncultivated, but not without ‘ 
certain wild charm. And as we gained each crest in tum 
we stopped to gaze behind at the ever-widening panorai 
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of the valley. we had left, and, far beyond, the fading Alps 
whence we had that morning come. 
In a trice the landscape changed again. Rapidly we 


sank into a wooded gorge. The barren upland soil gave 


place to fertile forest land; ripening corn stood ready for 
the sickle in the clearances; a laughing river tossed and 
foamed its way between the rocks and boulders in the 
chasm’s depths. In front of us the terraced ranges, rising 
tier on tier, beckoned to us towards the sunset and Le Puy 
—into that vieuwx contrée where Time has wrought but little 
change and Fashion has not penetrated. 

Le Puy and its small archipelago of villages lies in a 
saucer on the summit of the hills—in reality a vast crater 
of some volcanic age. Some dozen puys, or excrescences of 


_ tock, rise sheer out of the ground with curious inconsequence, 


as if some bygone race of Titans had played at making 
sand-castles but with molten rock instead of sand, and had 
suddenly gone off and left them. As we dropped over the 
ledge of the protecting hills and looked upon the smooth 
green-velvet fields, the miniature woods and the oddly 
isolated trees, I felt that we had blundered inadvertently 
into an enchanted toy-land, and that we might, by our 
presence, break the spell. As we passed by, the peasants 
ceased their work to stare at us in mute astonishment, 
the cattle turned their heads to gaze our way, the dogs 
raced madly after us, and barked as British dogs were wont 
to do some twenty years ago. 

We got in late that night: it was after 10 p.m. and the 
patron of the local inn deplored an almost empty larder. 
An omelette he could give us, certainly—and écrevisses 
gathered from the streams and rivulets. They were 
delicious, as would anything have been to tired and hungry 
travellers. We called for wine. Neither the champagne nor 
the burgundy was old enough to claim individual respect, 
80 we mixed them up together—the Bullingdon Cup of 
Oxford days (our training at the Alma Mater stood us in 
good stead)—and appeased our puzzled host by giving him 
a glass of it. 

_Next day we started late, and wandered leisurely towards 
Saint Flour through a wonderful diversity of scenery. We 
crossed wide open spaces not unlike the Yorkshire moors, 
peat-hagged and heathered—ravines that were river-beds 
flanked by cliffs so curiously fashioned as to appear to be 
weird cities carved into the rock, crowned with fantastic 
towers such as Dulac draws. Then pine woods, in which 
the quiet sunlit spaces looked so irresistibly alluring that 
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we stopped and lay down in the sun to bask. And as we 
lay there, the silence grew so deep that one heard those 
tiny noises too delicate to reach the ear above the din of 
daily life. With a rattle of Lilliputian rifle-fire the gorse. 
pods popped as the sun’s rays fell directly on them. Once, 
as a great yellow butterfly skimmed past my ear, I thought 
I heard the faint flutter of its wings. 

Hard by a place called Padriac there is a great hole in 
the ground : it is 150 feet deep and about 80 feet in diameter, 
Up to fifty years ago no living man had dared descend 
into this pit. The devil lived there, it was said; it was 
the gate to hell. But in these days of scepticism, the 
tourist, with a dozen others of his ilk, is conducted by 
guides through a series of underground caverns in which 
the stalactite and stalagmite formations are so large and 
so amazing that the mere thought of the zons which must 
have been necessary to bring them to their present state 
is bewildering to the brain—trillions of years of water 
slowly dripping in the dark. In the semi-gloom (the 
grottoes are now lit by electricity) we were punted along 
the ghostly waters of a subterranean river which trickles 
through the caves for some three kilometres until, as the 
rock descends from overhead, the passage closes and the 
water flows away to some unknown destination. There are 
living denizens of that Styx-like stream—small crayfish 
without eyes at all. The caverns, which widen now and 
then into vaulted chambers, are beautiful in an eerie way, 
but dark and drearily depressing. We were lucky to be 
early and so avoid the crowd. On coming out we passed 
several batches on their outward journey. “(Qa sent du 
métro,” I heard one good lady say. In truth, it had begun 
to do so. 

There is a cleft in the rolling country about ten miles 
from Padriac: the first glimpse of it comes as a surprise, 
a surprise which is enhanced when one discovers that o 
the steep side of the cliff a little township has been built 
This is Rocamadour—or, more correctly the Rock of St. 
Amadour. When Roland was defeated and slain at Ronces- 
valles, with a dying effort he cast away his sword Durandedl, 
and here, the legend has it, it struck the rock, making 4 
deep gash in it, and stuck. The gash remains, but the 
sword is gone—stolen, it is said, many centuries 4g0 
Another sword replaces it, and now the virgins of the tows, 
who hope to be married within the year, creep up at night 
to touch the magic weapon. The existing monastery 40 
chapel have lately been restored, but the shrine contains 
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ghich is said to be the original “‘ Black Virgin.” In many 
of the churches in the Auvergne and Limousin (I believe 
there are also instances in Spain) the figures of the Madonna 
on the altars have their faces painted black. The Madonna 
at Rocamadour—both the Virgin and Child are carved from 
a single piece of wood—is very crude in design and is 
certainly of great antiquity, though the local padre’s 
asseveration that it is of the first century is hardly credible. 
It appears, however, that this statue was not originally 
painted black. It is of oak, and in the course of time the 
features became so blackened by the smoke from the 
candles placed around it by the faithful that the tradition 
grew up that it was originally so coloured, and that there 
was virtue in the fact. The Black Madonnas which adorn 
the churches of the neighbouring villages are copies and 
purposely blackened. It is a curious superstition. 

The last night we spent at Deauville, and put in some 
hard work in the Casino with a view to paying for our trip. 
It took till 5 a.m. to do it. 

R. Stuart WortTLEY 


THE UMPIRE AT LAWN TENNIS 


It may be said that generally when games grow very popular 
and especially when they attract a great number of specta. 
tors as well as players, there are certain unsatisfacto 
phases which are liable to arise. In one instance it may be 
semi-professionalism ; in another, organized betting; in 
another, bad government. And lawn tennis, whose increay 
in popularity has been almost greater than that of any othe 
game since the war, has by no means come off scathless, 

Beyond friendly half-crowns and occasional sovereigns 
between friends, there is very little betting at lawn tennis, 
One has never yet come into contact with a professional 
bookmaker on a tournament; and, apart from everything 
else, the nature of the game is one that does not lend itself 
to much speculation on events. _Out of one hundred and 
twenty-eight entries in the Singles at Wimbledon, there 
are only a few who could be rated at short odds, and the 
bookmakers would have to lay a terrifically long price 
about half of them, and even then probably would find no 
takers at all. However, if the betting evil is absent, there 
are certainly in some instances suspicions of semi-profession- 
alism, and more than suspicions of pot-hunting. 

But if I were asked for the most unsatisfactory phase 
of lawn tennis to-day, I think I should say the attitude 
that one too often sees in tournaments of a certain branch 
of players and spectators towards the umpire. It is here 
that we see again and again things done that offend 
thoroughly anyone who was brought up on the old-fashioned 
canons of game-playing, and we see, too, breaches of that 
much-abused word “ sportsmanship.” 

The umpire is a necessary adjunct of a modern lawn 
tennis tournament, and in most cases probably he umpires 
because he regards it as an unpalatable duty. 

Broadly speaking, umpires may be divided into three 
classes : 

(a) Those who really enjoy it—a very small number. 

(b) Those who have made a study of it, and who in retum 
for their services get certain privileges. (A proportion 
those who umpire at Wimbledon and other big tournaments 
come under this heading. The chief privilege is being able 
to see fine matches free of cost.) 

The number of these regular umpires, if one may 80 call 
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them, is increasing, and probably the larger tournaments will 
come more and more to be served by umpires of this kind. 

(c) The main body of players in a tournament who 
think, and rightly think, that if they are in any way 
competent they should umpire when asked. 

There are a number of others who do not and will not 
umpire, even though they are perfectly capable of doing so. 
This selfishness is most often found among the inveterate 
tournament-player who is a likely prize-winner. He will 
play match after match, and will often say afterwards that 
“so-and-so”? was a disgraceful umpire, and will never 
move hand or foot to give any help himself. 

To umpire at lawn tennis is as difficult a task as it is 
unenviable. It demands, besides practice and experience, 
certain natural attributes. One of these is good sight ; 
another is clear enunciation and a well-regulated voice, so 
that the score is called audibly and yet not raucously. 
The umpire should, of course, have a thorough knowledge 
of the rules, which one is quite sure that many players 
have not. But, of course, first and foremost comes quick 
decision and firmness. When the umpire-has made up his 
mind and has proclaimed his decision, nothing should turn 
him from it. 

In a modern match on the centre court at Wimbledon 
the umpire is helped by a number of linesmen ; but even so 
mistakes must occur now and then, and in cases—and they 
are the great majority—where there are no linesmen, human 
vision is not good enough to ensure anyone to be infallible 
about a ball having pitched just inside, on, or outside certain 
of the lines. The far side line from the umpire, the centre 
service line, and the base line (especially in a covered court) 
are notably difficult to judge. The umpire must do his 
best, and there’s an end of it. Players and spectators have 
a definite duty towards him; which is, alas! in some cases 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance. The 
duty of players is to abide absolutely by the decision of the 
umpire, and never to show either by word of mouth or gesture 
that they do not agree with it. And even if they do not 
agree it should not upset them. We often hear it said, 

Oh, so-and-so was put off by bad decisions.” If so, he 
or she has either neglected or failed to be able to grasp one 
of the first axioms of match-play at ball-games: that the 
player should forget every stroke that is past, and should 
tot think of any future stroke. All must be concentrated 
the acein hand. Once the umpire has called the decision, 
ts so; and for the player to show in any way that he 
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does not think so is insulting to the umpire. Why should 
he imagine that his own sight or his own opinion is bette 
than the umpire’s? It is often good players of the mos 
selfish kind who are the chief disputers, and it is pretty safy 
to bet that they have themselves very seldom occupiej 
the umpire’s chair. 

Three typical examples may be given of conduct which, 
in our opinion, if not intentionally unfair, is wrom, 
unsporting, and insulting to the umpire. 

(a) A well-known player at an outside court at Wimbledon, 
when an umpire had given his stroke close to the far sid 
line out, was heard to remark, in the hearing of some ¢ 
the spectators, at any rate: “‘ And just when I do mak 
@ winner, too.” 

(6) In a match between two first-rate players ther 
were two decisions at a very critical time with which on 
player did not agree. It was a case of balls being given 


in when the player thought they were out. The playa) 
showed his disagreement by tapping the court with his) 


racket outside the line. This was as bad as a writta 
or spoken protest. 

(c) A man serving gives what he (the server) considen 
to be a double fault. The umpire calls the second servic 
right, and the server wins the stroke. The server the 
proceeds purposely to throw away the next point, sometime 
doing so theatrically. This throwing away of a point ms 
be conceived in a kindly spirit, but there is no justification 
for it, and it is an insult to the umpire. If logically carriel 
out this misguided magnanimity might reduce the game t) 
absurdity. Suppose A thinks he has lost a point which 
has been awarded him, and B thinks the reverse. A givé 
away the next point, B replies in the same way, and thi 
thing would be unending. No. Play by the umpire ant 
never question his decision is the one and only rule. 

In the long run it is, of course, only a small proportion 
of players who ever do dispute the umpire, yet the existence 
of the evil is undeniable. 

One is, however, glad to note that among the young 
generation, in the Schoolboys’ events at Queens, fot 
instance, the disputing of a decision is practically uw 
known. 

The spectator who questions the umpire is just as great 
a sinner as the player who does so. It is a habit, — 
afraid, that is all too prevalent—it is certainly not reo 
from the centre court at Wimbledon—and it should 
sternly repressed. 
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In conclusion, one thinks that the powers of the umpire 
should be more clearly stated in the Rules of the game. 
It might be included, as it is at cricket, that the umpire is 
the sole judge of fair and unfair play, and he or she should 
surely have the power in certain cases of ordering a player 
off the court and awarding the match to the opponent. 


E. B. Norn 


DESTRUCTIVE CHRISTIANITY * 


A RECENT canvass in the United States, undertaken t 
discover which books enjoyed the greatest popularity 
resulted, I believe, in Giovanni Papini’s Story of Christ 
being placed at the head of the list. This preference may 
be explained partly, no doubt, by the fact that the write, 
till lately a well-known opponent of Religion, is now 4 
passionate adherent of the Papacy, and therefore attache 
to himself some of the picturesqueness of a converted Saul, 
But this attraction and the valuable support of Roma 
Catholic advertisement do not suffice to explain the pheno 
menal vogue of the book. They would not, in such a country 
as the United States, divert the eyes of critics from its 
countless misstatements of facts; its ignorance of the 
customs and conditions of life in New Testament days; 
its fanciful and disordered mysticism, and its uneven 
literary qualities. Its popularity is undoubtedly due—like 
that of certain literature that appeared in France when 
the great crash of the Revolution was approaching—to 
the socially subversive energy that inspires it. 

Papini’s book is not an isolated phenomenon. It is 
part of a revolutionary emotional movement which is 
laying hold of the more active powers of the Churches 
and turning the Christian Religion from being a steadying, 
humanizing, and constructive power to become an agency 
for making havoc of human welfare in the interests of the 
idle, the unadaptable, the envious, and the impatient. 
Such a Christianity, perverted to be a short-sighted gospel 
for the man with “one talent,” is capable of becoming 
one of the most potent of the forces that assail civilization. 

To many it will be difficult to conceive how the Christian 
Religion can have this destructive turn given to it. 

But Papini—to the delight, apparently, of our Christian 
Socialists—achieves to do it. And this is how he sets 
about his task. First, he represents Christ as the essentially, 
typically, ‘‘ Poor Man—strictly, absolutely, infinitely poor 
—who “desires poverty, weds poverty, extols poverty ’— 
who is, in fact, obsessed with a partisan enthusiasm for 
poverty and a fine fury against everything else. Next he 
presents Him as the assailant of property, determined to 
be the destroyer of all “rulers”; the proscriber of 

* From a MS. to be published shortly by the Boswell Publishing Companys 
under the title of The Fight for Man. 
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the masculine and dignified virtues, and the overthrower 
of superior ability of every kind. His teaching is sounded 
out as a call.to men to overthrow Society, not by using 


‘armed force but by setting themselves against “ nature ’’— 


“contending against nature instead of obeying its dictates ” 

—subverting all values of civilization and motives of 

Progress ; abolishing all punishment of crime, and exalting 

weakness and unworthiness to privilege and reward. All 

business and thrift and material power are to be set aside 

in favour of a saintly régime—without soldiers, judges, 
lice or rulers. 

Certainly this programme should satisfy the anarchical 
Figure he has invented for us. I may add that in its issues 
it would satisfy the Arch Foe of the Christ of the Gospels. 

But what a wild perversion this presentment is! 
Surely even “‘Copec” and its Socialist bishops must feel 
some qualms tempering their thrills as they follow this 
mystical Communist ? Do they not see that their seraphic 
Icarus is not a trustworthy pilot—that his doctrine is 
utter anti-Social mystical damnation; that such a Christ 
as this were no Saviour of mankind and giver of life, but 
rather an enemy preparing Humanity for enslavement 
and death ? 


* % * * * 


If we compare Papini’s imaginary Figure with the 
sublimely humane Christ of the Gospels we may notice 
that, in the violence of his prejudice, the Italian misses 
the points of Christ’s paradoxes; that he takes His hyper- 
boles at face value; that he claims a universal scope for 
any particular occasional utterances that suit his case; 
that he applies this perverted teaching as a special pleader 
or partisan, and that he goes astray more than once through 
a regrettable want of sympathetic humour. 

* * * * * 

But let us look at his Portrait. And, first, why this 
emphasis on Poverty ? 

, Christ was by no means an extremely poor man or 

vagabond ”—-as he calls Him—nor were His disciples 
utterly impecunious people. The Apostles had their boats 
and homes ; two of them at least were employers of labour 
in their fishing business. And from St. John’s being well 
enough known to Caiaphas’s household to pass into that 
great house without question, it is reasonable to infer that 
his trade reached as far as Jerusalem. The absence of 
care for money which our Lord showed was just what 
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might have been expected of one who had been brought 
up in fairly comfortable but not socially ambitious circyp. 
stances. He Himself illustrated, not, as Papini thi 
the importance of being without money, but generally 
speaking the relative unimportance of wealth. Money, of 
course, or its equivalent, is necessary. We cannot—Papini 
notwithstanding—get on without it. And Christ kney 
that men have to work for a living. He Himself, in th 
days of His ministry, did not do so. But certain well-to-do 
women “ministered to Him of their substance ”—which 
someone had worked for—and the ordinary needs of the 
little band, when they were in the neighbourhood of the 
Sea of Galilee, could be met—if their purse became exhausted 
—by pushing out the boats or casting a line from the shore, 

Every fish had, so to speak, a half-shekel in its mouth, 
as Christ (playfully, I think) reminded St. Peter. 


Many of the people Christ dealt with were unpopular—/ 
Zaccheus and the publicans and sinners, for example—but ) 


He did not select specially poor people to be His companions, 
He chose the young fishermen who had shown their earnest 
ness by resorting to the Baptist, and others of all sorts 
and conditions who were open to new life. 

The Bethany household was not a poor one. Nor that 
at Cana, where St. Mary’s anxiety suggests to us that she 
was among relatives. His saying: ‘‘ The Son of Man hath 
not where to lay His head,” did not imply that He was an 
indigent vagabond. It was a shrewd humorous touch that 
shook off an undesirable Scribe, who was perhaps as 
deficient in humour as Papini himself. In reality Christ's 
“vagabond” life was chosen to suit His Mission, and 
accorded with His evident liking for walking. Perhaps, 
in His early boyhood at Nazareth, that enticing hill above 
the little town had had something to do with his evident 
fondness not only for hills but for the exercise required 
for getting to the top of them. Anyhow, when He was 
but twelve years old His parents were not surprised that 
He should be walking for a whole day out of their company. 
His walking was not, as Papini thinks, a token of poverty. 
Probably, like many a great teacher before and since His 
day, He found in the peripatetic habit a stimulus to wisdom 
and an opportunity for impressive talk. 

In fact, there was nothing of the partisan of Poverty 
about our Lord. What He taught about money—which 
Papini identifies with ‘“‘ Mammon ”’—was that no mate 
thing was worth living for. Not just money, but the whole 
world was not worth winning if in the process the soul 
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were lost. A man must not exchange his soul—or personal 
life—for anything. And, as for money, a man with much 
of it is not necessarily its slave. In Papini’s eyes wealth 
is so astoundingly attractive that the rich man “ cannot 
belong to himself . . . money is his pitiless master; he 
dwells body and soul in his money . . . his entire capacity 
for living is centred upon this heap of matter which has 
supplanted his soul and deprived him of every remnant of 
freedom. He is branded with the sign of wealth—an 
unspeakable crime—He lies prone beneath the weight of 
God’s vengeance.” 

As one reads such words one is sorry for Papini’s soul— 
and for his intelligence. 

Has he never known a rich man who was not the 
slave of money, or a comparatively poor man who was a 
miser ? 

And what is there in the Gospel to justify this tirade ? 


- Our Lord did not tell His well-to-do publican disciples that 
their wealth was essentially evil. He did not tell them to 


become poor. He bid them use their resources prudently. 

And to the general multitude He addressed more than 
one parable, the point of which was that money was to be 
used to make profit, and that those who had money 
entrusted to them were to trade well with it if they desired 
power in His Kingdom. 

He certainly did not teach that ‘‘ business is but a form 
of thieving,” or that ‘‘ the exchanging of money for money, 
of coined metal for coined metal... is an invention of 
the devil.” 

That conclusion cannot be drawn—as Papini draws it— 
from His “cleansing of the Temple.” It was not the use 
of symbols of exchange that He laid His whip on, but 
business where it had no business to be. A more prejudiced 
comment than Papini’s can hardly be imagined. 

The directions He gave to certain persons—His Apostles 
and the Young Ruler—have no bearing whatever on the 
proper general attitude towards money. For here we get 
particular demands connected with particular situations. 

To quote the special requirement He put to the Young 
Ruler as though it were a general condition imposed on 
those who would “enter into life” is to miss entirely the 
meaning of this touching episode. Christ going up to His 
Passion had a great desire for this young man’s company. 
He saw in Him a capacity for a fellowship which would 
have been precious to Him. As He looked on him, He 
loved him; probably He kissed him. Had the youth been 
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ready for the great special sacrifice which Christ proposed 
he might have given the Master a companionship of which 
the rather rough disciples were incapable, and a supporti 
sympathy which He was already feeling the want of, and 
the lack of which was one of the bitterest facts of His 
Passion. 

St. Peter and his fellows, at all events, did not miss the 
point of the encounter. They sensed a certain preference 
in Christ’s mind, and put in a claim with a note of jealousy 
in it: ‘“‘ Master, we have forsaken all and followed Thee, 
What shall we have therefor ? ”’ 

; nea were thankful to see their rival withdraw crest 
allen. 

Let us not be too hard on them. They had a case, 
They had not attached themselves to Christ—these young 
men—not the elderly vagabonds Papini represents them to 
be—because they had been propertyless or without occu- 


pation. They had given up a good deal to follow Him } 


For upon them too, though with less intensity than on the 
Young Ruler, had fallen Christ’s special demand of sacrifice. 
They had broken from their businesses and family life— 
not because Christ was an ascetic who would have all His 
disciples throughout the ages make such a renunciation 
They had had to make it because He wanted them in 4 
special relationship in the days of His flesh. 

And to quote them, and the demands Christ made on 
them, as illustrating His general and predominant ethic is 
to show a lamentable misapprehension of Christ and His 
Gospel and His Kingdom. 

The fact that throughout His ministry, with the work 
He had in hand and in view, He refused to enter into 
business concerns—to be an economic theorist or a “judge 
and divider of inheritances” (such as Socialists make Him 
out to be)—does not imply that He would rule such matters 
out of the life of an ordinary disciple. 

All the dreamy destructiveness and unreasonableness 
which Papini finds in Him come out of the writer's w- 
sympathetic imagination. Christ’s teaching is full of a 
humane vitality and practical vigour and serene sense of 
proportion which this unbalanced propagandist of subversion 
is incapable of appreciating. 

He was no enemy of “ work” or apologist of slackness 
Papini’s friends practise, as we know, “ ca’ canny.’ They 
incite the man ‘“‘ with one talent” to expect preferential 
treatment. They would take the “five talents” from 
the capable toiler and give them, and the government 0 
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the “ten cities,” to the man who has wasted the little 
capacity he had. 

The Parables of Christ treat work as an intense concern. 
No teacher has exhorted men more solemnly to devote 
themselves keenly to their labour, or warned them more 
earnestly against the danger of the soul’s taking its ease, 
and the serious faultiness of the life of the unlit lamp and 


ungirt loin. 
* ¥ * * * 


The misrepresentations of our Lord’s view of Poverty, 
and indeed most of the subversive doctrine which Papini 
shares with our Christian Socialists, are based mainly on 
the “Sermon on the Mount.” 

This document, which contains directions very like those 
given subsequently to the Seventy evangelists whom Christ 
sent on a special mission, is evidently, in respect of those 
sayings which Socialists love to quote, also of a special 
and occasional character. 

At a later date Christ reminded the Apostles that the 
directions about poverty and non-resistance given in these 
earlier situations were not to continue to apply. “‘ When 
I sent you without purse or wallet,” He asked them, 
“lacked ye anything? But now, he that hath a purse, 
let him take it, and likewise a wallet: and he that hath 
naps - him sell his cloke, and buy a sword” (Luke xxii. 

In the light of these words, pacificist and levelling pro- 
pagandists like Papini cannot claim to find general ethical 
sanction in the Sermon on the Mount. It is only by wresting 
words from their context, and by representing commands 
given to a particular group of people, charged with a 
particular duty, as universal and perpetual requirements, 
that revolution is able to gather missiles from the teaching 
of Christ. That teaching does not, either in the Sermon 
on the Mount or anywhere else in the record, invite the 
cause of Righteousness to commit suicide, or order the 
gates to be opened to the devil, or tell the man with a palace 
to guard to take the lead in disarmament. 

Papini justifies such mischievous interpretations by 
telling us that Christ came to teach us to “ contend against 
Nature instead of obeying its dictates”; to “‘ exalt the 
base and prefer the inferior. He does not remind us 
that Christ’s most often-repeated saying seems to have 
been: ‘To him that hath shall be given, and from him 
that hath not shall be taken that he hath.” This neglected 
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utterance does not invite us to contend against Nature 
but to accept her law; and, illustrated as it is by mor 
than one parable, proves beyond question the anti-Socialistic 
character of the general ethic of Christ. 


* * * * %* 


The Sermon on the Mount is often referred to as the 
basis or “sum of Christian Ethics.” This character jg 
assigned to it, not so much on account of the incorporation 
within it—especially by St. Matthew—of certain utterances 
of Christ addressed to the multitude and certain obiter dicta 
collected, perhaps, from occasions like Simon’s Feast, but 
because a large part of it—most of what is common to both 
St. Matthew and St. Luke—sets out the special directions 
which our Lord gave His disciples before sending them 
on a peculiar and wonderful mission. 

But, in fact, this part of the “sermon ”’ is not really an 


ethic at all, but an athletic. It embodies the rules which } 


a selected body of athletes was called to observe. It is 
not a code to be generally obeyed. Any large community 
adopting it rigidly would destroy itself, unless some other 
community, practising real Christian ethics and possessed 
of common sense, came to its rescue. The fact that two 
bodies of disciples, the one twelve, the other seventy in 
number, presenting no temptation to the spoiler, and 
inspired by their Master with some of His own wondrous 
attractiveness, were able, by following this prescribed 
routine, to give the testimony they were sent out to give 
and subdue opposition (‘‘ Lord, the very devils are subject 
unto us through Thy Name’”’) was certainly remarkable; 
but, having regard to the circumstances and the authority 
behind them, not difficult for even a non-Christian to believe. 
But to base the policy of a nation on such instances— 
even to base the ordinary daily life of an individual upon 
them—would be no adoption of Christian ethics but a sure 
way to its destruction. No nation—least of all a wealthy 
Empire like ours-——could show itself to the world so and 
enjoy the disciples’ immunity from violence and robbery. 
Our Empire is charged, as truly as were those Evangelists 
of long ago, with a mission. But our trust is a very different 
one from theirs. God has set us in the world with a duty 
to put on strength, not sandals. He has committed to out 
keeping a place filled with goods that the world will lose 
if we, as individuals, or as a nation and family of nations, 
attempt to turn this temporary and exceptional achievement 
of the earlier Galilean ministry into a general rule of life. 
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If we go with empty purse, dropping one portion of our 
Empire after another into other hands, we shall but extend 
the area of tyranny and exploitation: the welfare of the 
peoples we cease to guide will not be enriched by our 
resignations. If we put off the armour that has won liberty 
and justice and hope for many peoples, and adopt the 
“Copec”’ policy of non-resistance, we shall not be acting 
as disciples of Jesus Christ. We shall invite the pirates 
once again to sail forth from their lairs, and be taking the 
devil’s side against the humanity for which Christ died. 
We shall be crucifying the Son of Man afresh. 

In these days (as in the days of the Passion Battle) 
the word of Christ to the British Empire as it faces the forces 
of decadence and militant Bolshevism is: ‘“‘ He that hath 
a wallet, let him take it. And he that hath no sword, let 


| him sell his cloke to buy one.” 


Papini and the Christian Socialists, in inculcating non- 


| resistance to evil, quite forget the sound Apostolic counsel, 


“resist the devil’’—or they fail to apply it to the evil 
that works in the world around us. 

To them the armed defender of human welfare is as 
guilty as the assailant. 

Even in the critical months of 1918 British Christian 
Pacificists circularized the country with appeals that we 
should pray for a “spirit of free forgiveness,’ and turn 
our hearts from desiring to “humiliate”? and defeat the 
enemy. They, like Papini, had no feeling that wrong 
ought to be punished. 

“Our antagonisms”’ (i.e. against Germany) were the 
only wrong they were able to see. And their fervent 
prayer was that we should drop our weapons and rush 
into the arms of our astonished enemies, protesting that 
we and they were “‘ a society knit together by love.” 

_ This, according to Papini, is the only true way of dealing 
with those who behave as “ brutes,” and presumably with 
the devil himself when he chooses a sphere of operations 
outside our own hearts. He dwells strongly on the valuable 
effect of the astonishment which would follow a nation’s 
or an individual’s turning the other cheek. ‘‘To turn the 
other cheek means,” he says, “that the second blow will 
not be inflicted.” 

Perhaps not. The assailant would merely take what he 
wanted. And probably, though not repeating the blow, 
he would continue to take what he wanted till there was 
nothing more to take. He would, in fact, carry out the 
purpose for which he had struck the blow. 
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Blows are not struck by nations, or always even by 
individuals, merely as exhibitions of bad temper; by 
because they want to get something. So far, therefor 
from being “ paralysed with astonishment and filled with 
an almost timorous respect for this new power with which 
he was as yet unacquainted,” the smiter’s surprise, afty 
his first happy experience of non-resistance, would pag 
away, and he would proceed to carry out his further desirg 
without the inconveniences which wrong-doers someting 
encounter. 

We have only to remember the results produced 
our not punishing the fomenters of war-time strikes, and 
of revolutionary attacks on the public since the war, t 
see that the policy of never hitting back does not tend to the 
conversion of the aggressor or the comfort of the innocent, | 

It is not too much to say that if the Pacificist Socialist 
interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount represents 
“Christian Ethics,” then the cynical Hedonist counsd}) 
that the best way to conquer temptations is to yield t 
them, is ethical too, and a devout Christian shoul 
regard King Ethelred’s ‘‘ Danegeld”’ as showing the wa 
in which a strong nation should deal with an invader. 

It is a significant, and a condemning, fact that thi 
“‘ ethic,” while it appeals to the strong and the good t 
give way and give up, presses no such teaching on the bast 
and the inferior: these it encourages to enter and posses 
a Promised Land. 

But, as most Christians will agree, all this doctrine it 
really as contrary to the teaching of Christ as it is to the 
facts of life. 

This is no Christian thing—this that turns the other 
cheek and holds out a friendly hand to the enemies ol 
humanity and Christian civilization in Russia, and at home 
turns its hand against everything that belongs to human 
progress. 


* * * * * 


Subversive Christianity does not attack only the insti 
tutions of civilization—bombarding them with the Sermon 
on the Mount. We have but to notice how it uses the 
Beatitudes to see that it is as hostile to a worthy conception 
of human character as it is to any ordering of Society with 
an intelligent view to human welfare. ; 

A true and noble character possesses both virtues and 
graces. The pseudo-Christianity we are examining has 1 
idea of virtue as power and no idea of grace as 4 VI 
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personal expression—which means that its virtues and 
graces are absolutely valueless. 

It bids strong and good people be meek and poor in 
spirit and pacificist, not that they may ‘inherit the earth ”’ 
and ‘enter the Kingdom,” and “ be filled,’ and be reputed 
the elect ‘‘ children of God,” but in order that incapacity 
may have a kingdom and that snarling failure and bitterness 
may inherit and destroy all that is fairest on the earth. 

Most of us, when we hear the Beatitudes read, do 
not consider what these directions really were. Nearly all 
of them promised material good to the band of Apostles 
as a reward for their carrying out the routine of abstinences 
and repressions which our Lord required of them in the 
extraordinary mission on which He was sending them. 
The general purport of this proclamation was that they 
were to surrender their personal inclinations and ordinary 
sense of values, and allow themselves to be so absorbed of 
the Personality that was directing them that His message 
and power would pour unhindered through them. 

And that they might not be benumbed by this arrest 
of their inclinations, rewards such as they could well 
appreciate were assured to them as the result of their 
obedience. Accordingly, they came perfectly, for the time 
being, under their Master’s control, and went forth, possessed 
with boundless elation, on their singular errand. 

At a later stage in the story, when the energy of the 
mission had left them, the recollection of these promised 
privileges appears to have provoked them to make repeated 
demands and complaints. It was not easy for them, after 
their earlier experience as channels through whom their 
Master’s power had flowed so marvellously, to take the 
part of observers and sympathizers when Christ began 
to “ tread the winepress alone.”’ 

And this new relation was the more difficult for them 
because they now heard predictions of disappointment and 
trouble instead of the old promises about inheriting the 
earth, and being filled and entering a Kingdom. 


* * * * * 


In view of this temporary and special element in the 


‘Beatitudes we cannot treat them as a permanent revision 


of the virtues and graces. We are bound, in seeking the 
“ideal of the character and conduct that should be aimed 
at,” to have regard to the general teaching of Christ, and 
to the conduct of the Apostles when, re-empowered by 
their Master’s Presence, they went forth as inspired per- 
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sonalities to win the world. In the Pentecostal Church yw | 
see that powers equal to or greater than those exercise | 
by the Apostles in the Galilean ministry became a part of | 


the regular life of the Church ; that a new virtue and 


were revealed as normal Christian endowments; that all | 


the confidence and efficiency and freedom from fear and | 
care enjoined in the Sermon on the Mount appeared in f 
the Church’s activities, and that all the satisfactions of | 


the Beatitudes had dropped their temporary and assumed 
a@ permanent and predominantly spiritual character. The 
Apostles needed no promise of material rewards now to 
draw them forth upon Christ’s Mission. Their Leader was 


with them everywhere. His cause was their cause. His § 


fullness was shared by them. They lived abundantly. 


* * * * * 


The Socialist Christianity of to-day is destructive, because 
it is essentially materialistic. It is inspired by depression | 
And, like its more normal secularist companions, it is | 


thoroughly reactionary. 
A. W. GoveH 


ie 


GEY VAN PITTIUS 


In South Africa we are all too used to the travesty of justice 


| when the culprit is a black man or woman. For example, 
| here in Johannesburg a Kafir woman earning perhaps thirty- 
| five shillings a month, half of which she sends home to the 


kraal for parents or children, gets a month with hard labour 
for stealing a skirt valued by her mistress at five shillings. 
A native boy may get six weeks’ hard labour for stealing a 
pair of boots. The theft of a sheep—a common enough 
crime in districts where, through long drought, meat is 


' scarce, the native too poor (on his wretched wage as a farm 
' labourer) to buy, and where there is consequently the most 
" urgent temptation—is often punished by imprisonment for 
| periods of varying length up to two years. 


But this hard treatment of the black culprit is less 
disturbing and horrifying than the mockery of justice, like 
some furtive mischief of a sly boy, by which a white man 
escapes in this country the consequences of his sin. Not 
once but many times in the last few years have sentences on 
a par with the following case been given: and this not by 
local magistrates who may be excused from having a complete 
understanding of their legal duties, but by judges of the 
Supreme Court of South Africa : men who have had European 
education and eaten their dinners in the Temple, that heart 


| of a proud and ancient equity, whose members have spread 


the unassailable tradition of English law in world-wide 
dominions. Or if not all our South African judges were at 
Cambridge or Oxford and the Inns of Court, those who were 
not had their legal training in Holland, in similar haunts of 
an ancient civilization. 

The case, briefly described, that has shocked all English- 
speaking South Africans recently, is this: At Standerton, 
in the Transvaal, a young farmer named Leonardus Johannes 
Labuschagne was charged with the death of a native girl. 
The jury found the man guilty of common assault, and the 
judge (Acting-Justice Gey van Pittius) passed sentence 
of six weeks’ hard labour. 

It seems that the young woman had run away while in 
the service of the accused. Hearing that she was to be found 
at a kraal on his farm, he rode off in search of her and drove 
her back three miles to the homestead. Here, after flogging 
her, he tied her by riems (leather straps) to a beam in a shed. 
One riem was round her neck and another tied the hands 
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behind her back. Her position while standing was quite 
safe ; but there she was left for the night and the shed wa 
infested with rats. In the morning she was found dead, 
strangled by the neck riem, and the tips of her fingers gnawed 
by rats. Her position in death was that of a person who 
tries to kneel back on the heels but is just prevented by 
something holding her up from above. The neck riem had 
been too short to allow the restful position she had obviously 
sought. Or she had fainted and thus had got hanged as she 
sank down. The defence argued that it was possibly suicide 
as—so they say—some natives might commit suicide from 
spite. (And never, presumably, from despair.) The doctor's 
opinion, however, was that, exhausted on her arrival at the 
shed, and possibly hungry too, and having to undergo a 
flogging (which did not seem to have been excessive) the 
girl fainted and so met her end. But, as a correspondent 
points out, another cause for fainting might very well be 
the gnawing of the rats on the imprisoned fingers. 


Better comment than mine on the case will be found in § 


the following letter from a native taken from the Johannes 
burg Star : 


To the Editor of The Star. 


Srr,—In your issue of Tuesday appears a forceful letter by Mr. H. D. Tyam- 
zashe about the acquittal in the Ermelo case, and the laxity and inadequay 
of the law generally in such cases. Coincidentally, before the same judge, 
prosecutor, and defending counsel, at Standerton on Tuesday appeared another 
white on a charge of culpable homicide. 

The jury found this man guilty of common assault and Acting-Justice Gey 
van Pittius passed sentence of six weeks’ hard labour! I do not wish to appear 
to criticize the proceedings of this case, but the very fact that this white savage 
first flogged the poor girl and then tied a riem round her neck should have sufficed 
to show the jury that his intention was brutal, and therefore serious. The fact 
that she died as a direct result of this brutal act aggravates the case, and the 
verdict of common assault was asridiculousas it wascareless. Further comment 
is useless, beyond saying that the report does not breathe a word of admonition 
from the bench ! 

It seems to be useless to write protests to the Press and to adopt consti- 
tutional means in these days. But such atrocities cannot be left to run ther 
course. 

Simon J. MaGwetyanNs. 


It is a serious point this Kafir makes that the equally 
scandalous Ermelo case was before the same judge, prose 
cutor, and defending counsel. The Ermelo case was that al 
a young Dutch farmer tried for the murder of a native woman 
There seems to have been so little motive for the crime and 
the evidence was so vague, that the man escaped (on provi} 
an alibi). But public opinion holds that a grave and 
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deliberate miscarriage of justice has again taken place 
and that the murder, which was committed at the time of 
the man’s approaching marriage, was an attempt to wipe 
out the fact that the woman was pregnant by him. 

It will be seen that the element of brutality is less in this 
than in the Standerton case. A moment of panic shame 
and the deed is done, and the motive humanly understandable 
in the circumstances. But the temperament of a man, 
a young man, who, for a trifling offence, nurses his anger 
coldly and deliberately through several hours, as did 
Labuschagne at Standerton, is one of vindictive and unfor- 
givable cruelty. 

It will be argued that Acting-Justice Gey van Pittius 
was not allowed, by the action of the jury in bringing the 
crime in as common assault, much scope in the direction 
of a proper punishment. Nevertheless his summing-up 
of the case was of such a nature as to leave a loophole to 
a jury typical of the country districts—cold, unscrupulous, 
and sly. 

Now follows my reason for once again struggling into 
print on behalf of the black man. (That it is a hopeless 
struggle will be seen by the comment of the editor of The 
Star on an indignant letter about the same case in which 
the writer asks ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake cannot your paper take 
up these judicial farces and shame those who are 
responsible ?”” The editor says: “The subject has been 
repeatedly taken up in our editorial columns. Until judges 
and juries change their attitude under pressure of public 
opinion we fear that these farces—if they can be so described 
—will continue.’’) 

It needs something greater, indeed, than the South 
African Press to attack this evil. It needs some outside 
pressure. This same Acting-Justice (is not the title rather 
apt?) Gey van Pittius has been ‘‘ mentioned ’’—in the 
general excitement and re-shuffling amongst holders of big 
and responsible billets since the Nationalist triumph over 
the Smuts Government—as the possible Administrator of 
German South-West Africa. 

This colony, for which the Union of South Africa holds 
the Mandate, has already been brought to the notice of the 
League of Nations in connection with the Bondelswarts 
affair and the over-precipitate use of force against these poor 
primitives at the time of their puny little rebellion. It can 
be imagined what the nature of Native administration will be 
in German South-West Africa if a man of the Gey van Pittius 
type should hold the powerful post of Administrator. All 
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the good that has been done there since 1915 would be wiped 
out in a few months of “ acting’ justice. The Germ 
when in possession, were none too kind to the native 
They are, at the present moment of Germany’s entrang 
into the League of Nations, clamouring for the suppression 
of a certain Blue Book, issued by the Union Governmen; 
during the war, that recorded their methods with the native 
too exactly. What, then, will be the condition of th 
Ovambos, Hereros, Hottentots, if the Administrator, the 
official representative of the Union, the representative of 
Great Britain and the King, working all too harmonious} 
with the old German ideals, lets down these hapless people 
once more to their pre-war life—a life without the steady 
assurance of justice and charity in the background ? 

It is not the first time Mr. Gey van Pittius has been in 
the limelight or in the pages of this review. But on the last 
occasion it was farce, not tragedy. He was one of those who 
joined Hertzog in his famous and comic “ independence” 
pilgrimage to Europe during the war, when, refusing the 
offer of a British cruiser to take them over on the job, they 
left for Europe via New York in an ordinary steamer, but 
to the strains of a gramophone in a flower-decked cabin. 

Who would have thought that the earnest seeker after 
peaceful independence for the Boer would so easily condone 
the atrocious cruelties of his countrymen to native women! 
Alas, there are many in this country who have still to leam 
that without pity the world is ashambles: that without the 
practice of justice men live as trolls—an underground, 
sunless, leering sort of life. The native needs two things 
for his contentment: the sun, and justice from the white 
man. The sun is his faithful friend, but we shall need 
powerful help from outside to keep him in comfortable 
assurance of the light of justice. 

J OHANNESBURG 


MARGATE AND SEA-BATHING IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


In George the Second’s reign sea-bathing was a new fad 
and had never been dreamed of before. In truth, people 
did not do overmuch washing, even in fresh water. Change 
of air, too, except from town to country and a slight shift 
of consumptives to South Devon—the worst shift they 
could have made, as we now know—was hardly considered. 
Health-seekers resorted to the mineral springs. The deep 
drinkers and the gormandizers of those days, with a gayer 


_ following who perhaps did neither, or had not yet felt the 


effects of excess, crowded to Bath, Epsom, Tunbridge Wells, 
or Cheltenham. 

This “rolling in the sea”’—for swimming was a rare 
accomplishment with landsmen, and hardly less so with 
sailors—was a new fad of the London doctors in 1740, and 
a subject of vast merriment to Society in general, Horace 
Walpole included. But it had come to stay, even if Margate 
for a long time and for good reasons almost monopolized 
the Cult. The roads were still hardly better than in the 
Middle Ages: bottomless in wet weather, incredibly rough 
at the best, and always haunted by highwaymen. But 
Margate could be reached from London by a fairly sheltered 
water passage. It was the nearest open and clean sea, with 
@ fine sandy shore, available. Moreover, the sanitary 
experts of even those dark days must soon have discovered 
its air to be what we all now know it to be, the most 
invigorating in Southern England. So Margate held the 
field for half a century or more till passable roads and the 
Prince Regent boomed Brighton and indirectly Hastings 
and Ramsgate. 

It needs no saying that only the fashionable and the 
well-to-do undertook such enterprises in the eighteenth 
century. Here and there the new craze caught on in 
country houses and provincial towns within reach of the 
sea, and a few fishing villages gave uncomfortable harbourage 
to a handful of enthusiasts. But these embryo resorts 
amount to nothing, and did not touch the Great World 
which sailed down to Margate in rapidly increasing numbers 
and in all kinds of craft, though the greater folk sometimes 
travelled there in their own carriages, or at least on their 
pidle-horses, along the Canterbury road, bad as it was. 

ut for the less fastidious, the Margate hoy was the 
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traditional mode of transport from London, a sort, of 
glorified fishing-smack in which the passengers provided 
themselves against a journey of twelve hours with the 
possibility of forty-eight! Charles Lamb, as many yil 
recall, invoked the memory of the Margate hoy in note 
of affection, savouring, perhaps, of retrospective sentiment 
rather than recent experience! We hear, however, of 
certain “‘ packet boats ”’ that catered for the more exclusive 

The year 1753 was epoch-making in the history of 
Margate and of sea-bathing, for it saw the introduction 
the bathing-machine. The inventor was a worthy | 
Quaker, one Beale, and he soon had forty of these lumbering 
chariots in line upon the Margate sands. No advance in 
the original patent seems to have been made in the few 
that have still survived on English beaches, the sketchier 
views of modesty now prevailing. Though his invention 
spread all over the world, poor Mr. Beale died in poverty 
and his wife in an almshouse. 

Through the Seven Years War Margate grew steadily 
in favour, and no ridicule on the part of the sulphur and 
chalybeate votaries could stem the flowing tide of ses 
bathers. Ladies, fashionable and semi-fashionable, wer 
well to the fore there. Not often victims of the bottle a 
the table, their less violent disorders, such as spleen ani 
lassitude and boredom, were more obviously susceptible to 
salt water and ozone than the stiffening limbs and port 
wine toes of their male relatives. But where beauty went 
to gather fresh roses, goutless youth and hearty middle 
age followed for fun and fashion’s sake. From one’s own 
early memories of the dread and dark interior of the old 
bathing-machine, as it jolted down remorselessly into 4 
chill grey sea that there was no shirking, one can fancy 
the tremors with which these early Georgian maids and 
matrons, who had rarely suffered even a cold bath in their 
lives, must have made these first dread trips into the deep! 
These earlier machines, however, mounted a vast al 
cumbrous hood which dipped right down into the water, 
thereby ensuring privacy to the ladies, who apparently 
bathed in a state of nature. The terrific blue serge gow 
in which our mothers and grandmothers popped up a 
down or gambolled hand in hand in the water was not yet 
The Margate advertisements of the day promise All ze 
complete privacy in the water which female modesty 00 
demand.” Margate is rather less exacting now! _ 

Soon after the Peace of 1763, a great building boom 
responded to the increasing demand for accommodation ? 
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Margate. It was inspired by Sir Henry Hawley, whose 
name is still preserved by streets in the higher quarters of 
the old town, which last reposes in quiet and dignified 
contrast to the wilderness of later lodging-houses stretching 
eastward behind the crowded cliff parades. Up above these 
quiet old Georgian streets, now largely given over to legal 
or official occupation, and above the Old Assembly Rooms, 
where wealth and fashion once forgathered, stands the old 
parish church ; a venerable thirteenth-century building, set 
amid a leafy graveyard and wverlooking the still virgin 
country beyond. This fine old church was so packed with 
visitors before the end of the eighteenth century, that an 
egregious guide-book writer had the hardihood to “ hope 
that it will soon be pulled down and replaced by a more 
convenient edifice!’? Modern Margate seldom penetrates 
on week-days into this haunt of ancient peace. Its walls 
are rich in memorials to skippers, admirals, and soldiers, 
connected by birth or accident with the old seaport town, 
who fought by land or sea in their country’s service, with 
here and there a statelier monument to some old Thanet 
landed family, long extinct. For Margate, once known as 
St. John’s, though small and but a “limb” in the Cinque 
Port Confederacy, was always something of a naval and 
military base. Beneath the turf of the shady churchyard 
lies the unrecorded dust of fighters in the old Cinque Port 
raids and battles—in the Armada, whose dead and wounded 
were landed here by Effingham—in the Dutch naval wars, 
down to the victims of the ill-fated Walcheren expedition, 
and lastly to a batch of wounded from Waterloo that left 
here its tribute of dead. 

The eighteenth-century handbooks and advertisements 
relating to Margate, though hard to come by, are priceless 
in their quaint phraseology, while surviving scraps of letters 
written from there by visitors, and to be met with here 
and there are equally illuminating : ‘‘ By the indulgence of 
an All-bounteous Providence, we have arrived safely at 
Margate,” writes one correspondent, suggesting that ship- 
wreck by sea or highwaymen by road were facts to be 
ordinarily reckoned with. Snobbery was then so frank and 
Ingenuous as scarcely to merit so hard a name. As the 
West End and the City apparently rubbed shoulders, both 
Within and without doors, the social question was burning 
all the time. Novels galore have dealt with Georgian Bath 
or Tunbridge. Why has no enterprising writer attempted 
to depict the same generation at the seaside ? It is a virgin 
field. ‘There is no occasion to be lonely here,” writes a 
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lady visitor at a Thanet country house. “ Margate is only 
three miles away, the centre and compendium of gentilit 
and ton.” Again, a young City buck writes to his 
family with unbashed delight at the number of aristocratic 
folk at his boarding-house and is enraptured at thei 
** condescension.” 

Flowery lanes then led out from Margate through fat 
corn-fields now covered with streets and terraces and 
clattering traffic. And along them, mounted on donkeys 
jogged merry troops of maidens fresh from their morning 
plunge out of Mr. Beale’s dread machines, to gather flowery 
and drink milk, new from the pails of Thanet dairy-maids, 
For the shepherd and shepherdess craze was not yet quite 
extinct, and the Strephons, we are told, were not wanting 
in attendance on their Chloes. ‘‘Some of our fashionable 
elegants,” writes another correspondent, ‘ have introduced 
a novel species of equestrianism in the most extensive stud 
of Jerusalem ponies.”” And an advertisement of the period 
runs thus : 


Cows’ milk and asses’ too I sell; 
And keep a stud for hire 

Of donkeys famed for going well, 
And mules that never tire. 


An angel honoured Balaam’s ass, 

And met him on the way; 

But Bennet’s troop through Thanet pass 
With angels every day. 


Pretty good this for a donkey proprietor ! 

Thanks to the fat fields of Thanet, good cheer seems to 
have abounded in Margate in those days, while to make 
for greater gaiety it brewed such strong ale that the very 
local squires and farmers, mindful of their rides home from 
market, cried for mercy and petitioned the brewery for 
something less potent! But the Thanet squires and their 
ladies hailed this temple of fashion and marriage-market 
set up on their outer edge with obvious approval, gathering 
in force at all its ceremonies with a keen eye to the latest 
mode of My Lady This, or the latest strut and bow as 
executed by My Lord That. 

But the greatest social attraction of those days was the 
gardens of Daundelion, a sort of Ranelagh, laid out in the 
Arcadian purlieus of that grim stronghold which still bears 
the name of the great feudal family which built it. The 
massive turreted gateway, displaying the Daundelion (Dent- 
de-lion) arms, with its flanking walls still survives the 
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enturies which have wrought such vast changes around it. 
It is even yet rural and shaded by its immemorial trees. 
But though some three miles from Old Margate, the tentacles 
of the town’s all-devouring suburbs are beginning to grip 
this charming oasis. 

Here in the old days was provided a public breakfast ; 
bowling-greens and dancing in the greenwood shade, not 
of ’Arrys and ’Arriets, but of persons of fashion and ton, 
who blew hot and cold no doubt in their ‘‘ condescension ”’ 
to such smartly dressed revellers as had not yet passed 
westwards through Temple Bar! There were bands and 
cotillions, and alcoves placed along the lawns. And at 
three o’clock, we are told, the company all went back to 
dinner at Margate, traversing the three miles of country 
lane, not this time on Jerusalem ponies, but in coaches, 
whiskeys, curricles, and all the smart traps of the period. 

A dreadful storm in 1808 shattered the front of Margate 
and gave it a set-back that permanently affected its 
supremacy in fashion, if not in numbers, though as to the 
former, it had no doubt been a good deal hit by the rise 
of Brighton and Hastings, both by that time linked to the 
capital by better roads. The latter place made a serious 
start with the opening of the century, claiming the merits 
of shelter and protection from the super-tonic breezes which 
Margate boasted, and still boasts of. Improved roads too 
assisted Ramsgate, already an important trading-place, to 
set up as a rival, and that too within a few miles of Margate. 
After Waterloo it was able to claim a distinct place among 
English seaside resorts. It never, of course, approached the 
unique position of Margate in the eighteenth century, but 
was able to boast in the next one, vainly or otherwise, that 
It was more “select ’’ than its larger and older neighbour— 
“particularly in winter.” As few people, I imagine, ever 
ventured to Margate in winter, whereas Ramsgate, being 
more sheltered and facing south, became quite early some- 
thing of a residential town like Hastings and Brighton, this 
might easily have been the case. 

But Margate alone has a social past something akin to 
that of Bath, if only someone had preserved its atmosphere 
for us. It would be a little bit of unwritten English social 
history—this London Society at the seaside, from, say, 1740 
to Waterloo, for after that we are more or less in touch 
with such things. Yet there must surely be many sketches 
of it lurking among family letters in neglected chests. 

_ ,But whatever we may say about the modern Margate, 
It is at least unique and has character. In its unabashed 
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and joyous vulgarity it has no rival to-day in Southey 
England, at any rate, as it had none in all England for it, 
importance and exclusiveness in the days of old. That is 
surely something to talk about! And after all, a view of the 
long lines of Margate with Cliftonville from the sea is really 
quite imposing ; planted so firmly and for so far upon its 
spacious plateau above its sheer upstanding white cliffs, and 
facing the North Sea straight up to the Pole with sud 
breezy complacency! Good old Margate ! 


A. G. Brapizy 
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MARIE-ANTOINETTE AND FERSEN 


Mazrg-ANTOINETTE as a woman will always be a figure who 
will evoke sympathy, and to some extent perhaps her faults 
as a sovereign may be forgotten, while the trials of her last 
days, which she bore with dignity and resignation, will be 
remembered. Throughout what may be called her political 
career, it is the woman who affects the acts of the sovereign, 
and this was never more conspicuous than in Marie-Antoin- 
ette’s friendship for Count Fersen. 

In the excellent study * of Marie-Antoinette by the late 
Marquis de Ségur, there is an admirably concise and agree- 
able sketch of it; but it is a sketch, like the description of 
this episode by previous writers, of the personal aspect only 
of this relationship. Lenétre, in the Drame de Varennes, 
does indeed say of it that ‘‘ this reciprocal affection was not 
without influence upon the course of the Revolution.” 
He is satisfied with this simple statement. Yet this 
“reciprocal affection,” this ‘living communion,” as it has 
been more graphically called by Mr. Hilaire Belloc, was in 
fact a political event of the first importance, and from this 
point of view has hitherto been insufficiently appreciated. 

The friendship began in December 1773, when Jean 
Axel de Fersen, the son of a Swedish nobleman—a boy of 
eighteen, handsome and agreeable—appeared at the Court 
of Louis XV; at a Court ball in January 1774 he became 
personally known to Marie-Antoinette. In the following 
May Fersen left Paris. When he returned in August 1778 
he renewed his acquaintance with Marie-Antoinette, now 
the young Queen, who greeted him with the pleasant words : 

Ah, here is an old friend!” And like an old friend he 
was thenceforth treated, sometimes at small evening parties 
at the Trianon, sometimes in the salons of Madame de 
lamballe and of Madame de Polignac, or at the houses of 
other great ladies who were visited by the Queen. How- 
ever, the young Swede did not long remain in Paris, for in 
the spring of 1780 he was attached to a corps which was 
sent to the assistance of the American Colonists. 

Fersen reappeared on the Parisian scene in 1783, when 
he soon obtained the appointment of Colonel of the Royal 
Swedish Regiment. Thenceforward he became, with some 


* Marie-Antoinette, par le Marquis de Sé de l’Académie Francaise 
Paris : Calmann-Levy. q gur, caise. 
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intervals—as during the war between Sweden and Russia, 
1787-89, for a considerable part of which time Fersen seryed 
with his own armies—an habitué of the French Court. 

The friendship between two persons different in sex and 
station at first indicates little more than the Queen’s desire 
for a personal companionship which is usually denied t 
royalty, and theremarkable absence of conventionality which 
she showed from her first days at Court. In normal timesit 
would have been commonplace enough and but another 
instance of the attachment of a female sovereign to a courtier, 
But, in time, a complete confidence on the one side, a chival- 
rous and devoted affection on the other, became its perman- 
ent characteristics, and, under the force of extraordinary 
circumstances, it produced from 1790 a remarkable political 
co-operation, which had momentous political consequences, 

From its beginning this friendship had been perfectly 
open. Neither Marie-Antoinette nor Fersen concealed it, 
It formed a constant subject of his letters, and he frequently 
and warmly wrote of Marie-Antoinette to his father and to 
his sister. On January 3, 1785, for instance, he sent his 
sister a lock of the Queen’s hair with the message: “Sheis 
so admirable, so perfect, and I seem to love her more since 
she loves you.” As the attachment progresses, it em 
phasizes also the Queen’s position in the Court of France 
and among the French people, for the man whom she came 
to trust in her time of trouble was not her husband, nota 
French statesman, not even a French courtier, but a Swedish 
soldier of fortune—worthy of a woman’s affection, it is true, 
for he was sincere, single-minded, and unselfish. 

From the time of his return to Paris in 1783, Fersen had 
become more and more intimate with the Queen. “I see 
my friend ’’—so he called her in writing to his sister in 
1784—“‘ freely at the palace (chez elle), and this consoles 
us a little for all the ills which she suffers, poor woman! 
She is an angel of goodness, a heroine with courage and 
feeling.” * Such devotion as is breathed quite freely in 
these words only required critical events to put it to the 
proof, and they were soon tocome. When the Revolutionaty 
parties grew stronger, and the difficulties of the Court m- 
creased, Fersen became more and more an adviser and an 
intermediary between the Queen and the European sover 
eigns who were hostile to the Revolution. Though devoted 
and courageous, quick-witted and resourceful in moments 0 


* Marie-Antoinette, Fersen et Barnave—Leur Correspondance pat 0.6 
de Heidenstam. Paris, 1913, p. 32. 
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danger, Fersen was without political capacity and knowledge. 
At no time would he have been a prudent or a shrewd 
counsellor, but at this crisis in the history of France he was 
the worst of advisers, for to him the Revolution appeared 
only a movement by wicked and senseless people to destroy 
the power of the King, and he neither understood the causes 
of it nor grasped its immense significance. 

But it was inevitable that when Marie-Antoinette from 
1789 found herself involved in vital affairs of State she should 
lean on a man whose point of view was similar to her own, 
whose mental outlook she could understand, and who, at 
the same time, was courageous, self-reliant, and devoted. 
A warm-hearted woman of moderate intellectual capacity, 
it is not surprising that an unconventional and sincere 
friendship, such as had grown up between her and Fersen, 
should ultimately have influenced her political actions. 

The friendship had, since 1783, been singularly close. 
When we reach the critical year 1790, we find Fersen taking 
up his residence at a house in the Rue Matignon, of which he 
seems to have become the possessor some years before ; 
from this moment he became the Queen’s counsellor. On 
October 9 he wrote to his sister: ‘“‘She is extremely 
miserable, but very courageous. I try to console her as 
much as I can. It is my duty, for her behaviour to me is 
perfect.” This is significant, because on July 3 of this 
year Mirabeau had his famous interview in the gardens of 
Saint-Cloud with Marie-Antoinette, one which he had long 
sought in order, as he hoped, to gain the confidence of, and 
Increase his influence with, the King and Queen. On 
leaving he had cried: ‘‘ Madame, la Monarchie est sauvée ! ”’ 
Yet scarcely had his wish for an interview with the Queen 
been gratified before Fersen, not metaphorically, but actually, 
placed himself by her side. For the next nine months 
Mirabeau sent to the Court his famous State papers under 
the modest title of “notes” for the guidance of the King. 
Their constitutional arguments were admirable, but they 
were in fact valueless, for these communications were 
written on the false assumption that the King and Queen 
were willing to follow Mirabeau’s advice and were sincerely 
anxious to work out a new order of things. But, while 
Mirabeau composed and sent off these excellent ‘‘ notes,” 
Fersen was in constant personal and confidential inter- 
Course with the royal family. Opposed to any change in 
the old regime, and without trust in any one of the revolu- 
tionary leaders, his object was to restore the old order by 
the assistance of foreign Powers. 
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We shall never know the details of the momentous ang 
constant interviews between Fersen and Marie-Antoinett, 
from the autumn of 1790 to the early summer of 179 
which were the results of the purely friendly meetings of 
previous years. But they must have been extreme 
confidential. Fersen certainly was aware of the influence 
he had over the Queen, and she was only too willing to rely 
on a personality more self-reliant than her own. 

Fersen was constantly with the Queen in private. (Qp 
June 16, 1791, he wrote in his diary (the extant portion of 
which begins on June 11, the part from 1789 having bee 
burnt), “‘ with the Queen at half-past nine,” on the 18th, 
“with the Queen at half-past two to six.’ No doubt the 
details of the flight were then under consideration, yet 


Fersen’s freedom of access to the royal apartments is sur. | 
prising. Before this date his relations with the Queen } 


were singularly confidential. On April 1, the day befor 
the death of Mirabeau, who believed he was the main adviser 
of the King and Queen, Fersen wrote a letter to Baron de 
Taube, the representative of the King of Sweden, and 
enclosed a paper which he said he had, at the royal request, 
written for them. He had compiled it, he stated, because 
the King and Queen had asked his advice on the actual 
situation. In it he referred to the several private confer- 
ences which he had had with Louis and with Marie 
Antoinette. In the concluding lines he declared that it 
was arranged that they should leave Paris secretly by 
night.* 

Many other passages may be found in Fersen’s corre- 
spondence to establish his overwhelming influence with 
the Queen at this time. Writing to Baron de Taube 
(February 5), he classes Mirabeau among “les plus mauvais 
des enragés,” and in a letter to his father in April he speaks 
of the way in which the Assembly is managed by the most 
wrong-headed and infamous men, among whom Mirabeau 
must obviously have been included. In August, to the same 
correspondent, reverting to past events, he makes this 
startling statement: ‘I alone was admitted into the 
confidence of the King and Queen” (“J’ai été seul admis 
dans leur confidence”’). The basis of this confidence was 
the friendship which had begun seventeen years before 
amidst the heedless gaieties of the Court. 

The course of events and the course of this friendship 

* Le Comte de Fersen et la Cour de France. Ezxtraits des Papiers du Comic 


Jean Axel de Fersen, publié, par son petit neveu, le Baron R. M. de Klinck- 
owstrom ; vol. 1. p. 30. 
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conjoined, in fact, to make Fersen at the most critical time 
in Marie-Antoinette’s life the only adviser in whom she 
trusted. Imagine the Queen’s position from the summer 
of 1789, when France was in a state of revolutionary turmoil, 
when political ideas which were inbred in her were attacked, 
when her personal safety was menaced, and when she had 
by her side, as husband, an irresolute but well-meaning King. 
De Mercy, her mother’s trusted friend, who had been 
Ambassador of the Empire in Paris since the year 1766— 
and from whom Marie-Antoinette could at any rate seek 
advice—left France in September 1790 and was in Brussels. 
La Marck, anxious to save the throne, was too intimate 
with Mirabeau to obtain her trust. She had, in fact, around 
her only courtiers and officials, such as Montmorin, the 


| Minister for Foreign Affairs, a man who tried to stand well 
| with all parties, who was incapable of appreciating the 


crisis through which France was passing, and was quite 
without sympathy for the Queen. To one person only could 
she turn who, whatever may have been his intellectual 
shortcomings, possessed the personal qualities which could 
be relied on in a terrifying crisis. Like herself, he was a 
foreigner in France, and like herself, had no knowledge of 
France or of the French people. To each the French Court 
was France. Is it surprising, then, that during the spring 
months of 1791 Fersen was ever by the side of the Queen, 
her intimate, trusted, and devoted friend—the only friend 
with whom personal intercourse was possible ? 

Itis beyond doubt that Fersen finally formed in the Queen 
the resolution which made her fly from Paris, and also 
elaborated, as is common knowledge, the flight to Montmédy 
which prematurely ended in Varennes. 

It was a fatal occurrence, for it increased the popular 
distrust of the King and Queen—a distrust which was a 
principal cause of the final catastrophe; and either the 
success or the failure of the enterprise, for which Fersen 
was chiefly responsible, was inevitably a step towards the 
destruction of the Monarchy. 

The details of the flight are thrilling, but it is not these 
which are historically important. The political consequences 
which followed from it—in other words, from the friendship 
of Marie-Antoinette and Fersen—alone give it historical 
Interest, and the resolution which preceded the adventure 
18 more noteworthy than the flight itself. 

The project of the flight from France was the scheme of a 
small group. “There are only four Frenchmen in the 
secret,” wrote Fersen on March 7, 1791, to Baron de Taube, 
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“of whom three are not in the country.” But withon 
Fersen any plans would have been abortive, for he alone 
had sufficient influence with the Queen to press her, and 
through her the King, to come to the desired decision, ang 
the daring, ingenuity, and intimacy with the royal family 
which were essential to prepare and carry out the detail 
of the flight. It was he who planned with De Bouilk 
the military measures which were to follow the arrival of 
Louis and his family at the frontier—he schemed, he encour. 
aged, and he worked. De Bouillé, it is true, in his letter of 
June 26 to the National Assembly, stated that the responsi. 
bility for the flight of the royal family rested on himself 
But this declaration was either intended to ease the position 
of the King or was written with a desire to augment his own 
importance—perhaps to shield the Queen. 

We know, too, that by March the King had been per 


suaded to favour Fersen’s plan of flight to the frontier, | 


which involved his departure from France and his dependence 
entirely upon foreign assistance.* Whether this scheme was 
suggested by Baron de Breteuil, who was then in Switzer 
land, is immaterial, for had not Fersen agreed with it and 
adopted it there would have been no acceptance of it by the 
King and Queen. One can well appreciate why Fersen did 
not hesitate to press it on Louis and Marie-Antoinette. A 
foreigner, without any knowledge of the French character, 
foreign assistance seemed to him unobjectionable. It pre- 
sented, as he thought, a short and drastic way of crushing 
the Jacobins, and it would ensure the safety of the royal 
family. 

As, after the return from Varennes, Marie-Antoinette 
corresponded with Barnave and the group of moderate 
reformers, and yet at the same time was secretly writing to 
her brother, the Emperor of Germany, to press upon hima 
policy absolutely opposed to that which she was supposed 
by Barnave to be following, so at this time the Queen, 
guided by the advice of Fersen, was deceiving Mirabeau. 
Fersen, behind the scenes, possessed an immense but unseen 
influence, which neither his contemporaries nor posterity 
have sufficiently appreciated. 


* “ Everything that I have written to the King [of Sweden] in regard to my 
ideas upon the departure of the King and Queen of France, upon the manner of 
effecting changes here, and upon the necessity of foreign aid, is a plan which 
exists, and at which one is at work. All the world is ignorant of it, and there 
are only four Frenchmen in the secret, of whom three are abroad. The one who 
is in France is reliable but is not in Paris.”—Eztraits des Papiers du Comte Jean 
Axel de Fersen. Fersen to Baron de Taube, March 7, 1791; vol. i. p. 84 
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Though he had crude political plans in his mind, the 
personal safety of the Queen, and so of her family, was 
probably Fersen’s first object : it was the woman rather than 
the Sovereign whom he most desired to befriend, and this 
alone made him an unsafe adviser. Surrounded by De 
Bouillé’s troops, she would at any rate be safe from personal 
harm. Political advantages might follow, but they were in 
Fersen’s mind secondary to the safety of the woman he 
loved so chivalrously. The surest means of securing it was 
to place her among friends at a distance from Paris. 

The friendship of Marie-Antoinette and Fersen has 
generally been regarded only as a romantic incident and as 
a mere affaire de ceur in Marie-Antoinette’s varied life, 
and, no doubt, but for the Revolution, it would never have 
been more than a subject for Court gossip. _Wecan, however, 
now perceive how momentous, politically, it eventually 
became, and how it produced noteworthy and disastrous 
results. It strengthened Marie-Antoinette’s dislike of con- 
stitutional changes, her distrust of the chiefs of the 
Revolution, and it fortified her in her desire for foreign 
assistance. It certainly caused her to risk a flight from 
Paris, and it unquestionably enabled that fatal flight to be 
effected, for Fersen was the only man in France sufficiently 
intimate with the King and Queen and sufficiently daring 
and ingenious to arrange the details of and to launch the 
adventure. 

After Fersen crossed the French frontier into Belgium at 
the end of June 1791, he never lived again in France, and 
soon passed out of the drama of the Revolution. At first 
still busying himself as a negotiator between the Queen and 
the European Powers, he presently became only a helpless 
spectator of events in France, a distressed and embittered 
observer of the fall of the Monarchy and of the death of 
Louis and of the Queen to whom he was so devoted. He 
would still have helped the royal family if he could, but his 
only plan was an invasion of France. In September 1791 
he was writing about an attack either through Ostend and 
the Low Countries or by way of the coast of Normandy by 
the troops of the King of Sweden, part of an important 
scheme of hostile operations against the French people by 
the European Powers; and in 1792 he was instrumental in 
drafting the Duke of Brunswick’s injudicious and disastrous 
proclamation to the French people. 

These occurrences are mainly of interest as indications of 
Marie-Antoinette’s mistake in relying in any degree, at the 
most crucial period of her life, on a man without political 
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judgment. It was under the circumstances a natural error, 
but it was none the less a political disaster. Fersen was not 
a Frenchman, not a statesman, and yet he was the onl 
intimate friend and counsellor in 1790 and 1791 of this 
lonely and unfortunate woman, the only man whose hand 
she could grasp, the only man to whom she could tum 
for sympathy. 
E. 8. Roscor 
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NIGERIA’S CURSE—THE NATIVE 
ADMINISTRATION 


On October Ist the Emir of Katsina, accompanied by two 
of his wives and one of his sons, and attended by a suite 
of four or five persons, sailed from Liverpool on his return 
to the Northern Provinces of Nigeria, wherein his Emirate 
lies. The party had come to England on a joy ride, to see 
the Wembley Exhibition, and had spent eighteen days in this 
country. According to the Press, the Emir returned with 
a good deal in the way of purchases. His journey 
from Liverpool to Lagos per mail steamer will take sixteen 
days, then there is a rail journey of, say, eight hundred 


~ miles to Kano, and then one hundred miles by motor before 


he gets back to Katsina. The cost of the double journey for 


| nine or ten people cannot have been much less than £1,000. 


That is one thing to note. 

The second thing to note is this, that in the autumn of 
last year, at Maidugari, in the Northern Provinces of Nigeria, 
the native troops so far forgot their duty that the European 
officer commanding them had to inform the Political Officer 
in charge of the area that he could not guarantee the safety 
of the Europeans (possibly a score, including at least one 
lady) in it. 

The disaffection of the troops was due to anti-British 
propaganda conducted from Egypt. 

There is no reason to believe that the propaganda has 
been abandoned, nor that it is likely to do aught else than 
increase in volume and in intensity: but there is every 
reason to believe that what it has achieved to date is merely 
a beginning. 

The Northern Provinces of Nigeria cover a quarter of 
@ million square miles, and contain ten millions of people. 
The area is administered by the Government of Nigeria, 
with headquarters at Lagos, on the Coast. The system of 
tule is called “Indirect.” This means that there are two 
administrations working side by side—the British and the 
Native. The former consists as to personnel of European 
Political Officers and the latter of local “‘ big men,” such as 
the Emir of Katsina. (The title “Emir,” by the way, 
was introduced by the British. Nigerians themselves call 
such people “ Sarki” or “ Lamido.”) 

There are Government Courts side by side with Native 
Administration Courts, Government Police and Native 
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Administration Police, Government Treasury and Native 
Administration Treasuries, and so on: practically all the 
departments are duplicated. But whereas the personng| 
of the Government staff is available for duty anywhere ip 
the area, and is, in practice, pretty constantly on the more 
the Native Administration people stick in their own bit of 
it. There are forty or more of these Native Administrations 
all organized on the same plan, each with its own Treasury, 
Police, Gaols, Courts, and so forth. A European Political 
Officer is supposed to supervise and advise and generally 
direct each one of them. 

Funds for their maintenance are provided out of the 
local revenue. Of the total land tax collected they take 
50 per cent. Of the cattle tax they also take half. And 


they take the whole of the Native Court earnings, fines, and [ 


fees, and the market dues. 


In each Native Administration the local principal chief, | 
be he called Emir or by some other title, is the head. Ther | 


is a large and growing personnel, and the Emir has of course 
an immense amount of patronage. The whole of the staff, 
from judge to assistant bricklayer, depend upon him. He 
appoints them, fixes their emolument, dismisses or promotes 
them. 

All that by way of introduction. Now let us see how the 
system works in practice. 

Polygamy is universal throughout the Northern Provinces, 
and an Emir’s job is not an hereditary one. Before the 
British took over the country an Emir was an Emir just so 
long as his hands could guard his head. The system was 
one of autocracy, tempered by assassination. A strong, 
capable, intriguing man who could get a following and keep 
it could become an Emir, whatever his birth. The British, 
on their arrival, retained and supported in power those 
Emirs who went over to them, and the others they disposed 
of. Vacancies occurring since have been filled by men 
appointed by the Nigerian Government. The tempering by 
assassination has been abolished, the autocracy, tyranny, 
remain, reinforced. The Emirs to-day are maintained by 
British bayonets, so that there are men holding these positions 
at this time who would not last a week once the bayonets 
were to cease. 

An Emir’s job is well paid: anything up to £5,000 
a year is the salary, and the salary in no case represents the 
measure of his gettings: there are estates and amenities 
and pickings that go with the job and the salary. 

The first thing an Emir does on being appointed is to 
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make secure his tenure of the post. To this end as many as 

ssible of his relations and friends are put upon the pay 
roll. Such men are, of course, his sworn supporters, and 
their number is augmented by other men who hope to get 
on to the salary list. The effect is that the population falls 
necessarily into two classes—those who draw salaries and 
those who pay taxes. The interests of these classes are 
diametrically opposed. 

The men on the pay roll number a good many. Besides 
the Emir himself there are: Emir’s secretarial staff, treasurer 
and staff, judges and Court officials, police, prisons staff, 
district headmen, village headmen, road and bridge making 
staff, medical staff, messengers, markets staff. Quite a 
number of poor relations can be accommodated, and year 


_ by year these staffs are increasing in size, and the expenditure 
' upon them is growing correspondingly. 


In many cases the persons who draw the salaries are 


| quite innocent of any knowledge of the duties they are 


supposed, and paid, to perform. I remember a Road 
Inspection Staff, the head of which was a son of the local 
Emir. Neither he nor any of his colleagues knew anything 
about the work, didn’t even go through the form of going 
to look at it. Another case, in another Emirate, was that of 
the Chief of the Road Construction Staff, a relative of the 
Emir’s, who did not even know how to set out a straight 
line with the help of three poles. There was a vaccination 
expert who averaged, he said, three vaccinations per month, 
in an area containing a quarter of a million people amongst 
whom small-pox was endemic. In Kano Province a couple 
of hundred or more men were working in a Government 
station. The junior European officer in charge formed 
the opinion that they were not getting any pay, though 
money was being paid to the Native Administration on this 
account. So one day he paid them himself, a couple of 
shillings apiece, and they went away. Less than a mile 
down the road they were intercepted by a Native Adminis- 
tration official who collected from them the coins they had 
received. And so on. Additional to being forced to go on 
to the works, which many of the men, most of them, are 
willing to pay money to be excused—they have their own 
affairs to attend to—the poor wretches are swindled out of 
lene miserable pay that is provided for them and is rightly 

eirs, 

On the one side there is the Native Administration, for 
ever, like the daughters of the horse leech, crying for more, 
more, more—money. On the other there is the proletariat, 
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with its taxes for ever being screwed up. Increase in reveny, 
may arise from increased prosperity of the people: it ms 
also follow upon more efficient tax assessment and collection, 

Extortion of every sort is rife. Common forms of it aye. 


(a) Taxes being collected twice over. 

(b) People who have been turned out en masse to clean 
a road, or to build houses, or to do some othe 
sort of work, being either given no pay at all 
or a derisory sum, although an adequate amount 
has been voted and actually paid by the Treasury 
for distribution to the workers. 

(c) Provision, compulsory, by the people of entertain. 
ment for the Emir and his followers and his horses, 
or for his representatives, without any payment 
being made. 

(d) Presents—‘‘ dashes ”—to the Emir’s wives and his 
relatives and his hangers-on, on demand, and of 
course with no quid pro quo. 

(e) “Loans” to Native Administration personnel, of 
horses, stock, women, grain, money, etc, 


Theoretically the plebs, thus unjustly treated, have their 
remedy. They can go to the Native Court. There they ar 
not likely to resort more than once. The Native Court 
depends upon the Emir, and is not going to get itself inio 
trouble in that quarter. Failing the Native Court, the 
grievance-wallah can go to the Political Officer, who will 
do the best he can for him. That is not much. 

Take the case of Awudu, for instance. Awudu is a 
cultivator, lives in a village a few miles off the telegraph line, 
In January the grass and scrub are at their highest and 
driest, the danger of damage by bush fires is at its greatest, 
the land under the line must be cleared. The Political 
Officer informs the Emir that the clearing ought to be done, 
asks him to arrange for it to be done, hands him a sum of 
money with which to pay for the doing of it. The Emirs 
messengers ride forth, and friend Awudu and all the other 
Awudus along the line are turned out to do the work. In 
due course Awudu gets say threepence, which he is dissatisfied 
with as recompense for a week’s work. He talks about it 
in his village, says he will go to the Political Officer. His 
words are reported to the Emir. Awudu, the first time the 
Political Officer tours in his direction, goes and lays hi 
complaint. The Native Administration produce a lst 
showing that Awudu for the work he did was paid three 
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shillings on January 24th, at Womba. The Native Adminis- 
tration produce the man who made the payment, his colleague 
who wrote it down in the list at the time, the list itself, 
and the rest of the people from Awudu’s village who worked 
with him, each of whom testifies that he himself received 
three shillings, and saw Awudu get the like. Now where 
does Awudu stand ? 

The Political Officer has no option but to dismiss the 
complaint, knowing well enough all the time what the facts 
are. Nobody is going to get across the Native Administra- 
tion by telling the truth about Awudu and what he got. 
The Political Officer goes on his way, and presently, at 
most in twelve months, away to England on leave; possibly 
he never again returns to Awudu’s neighbourhood. But 
the Native Administration has not done with Awudu. Always 
provided that he has not bolted to another country, leaving 
his house and his farm, he will presently find himself in the 
Native Court, charged, say, with stealing a sheep. The 
animal is found on his premises, three witnesses, or thirteen, 
come forward to say they saw him dragging the thing in 
there after dark, and the owner arrives, identifies the sheep, 
and Awudu as the man he saw hanging about his place 
just before he missed the creature. Awudu goes to gaol 
for six months, or two years, or five, and that’s the end of 
Awudu. The Native Court knows exactly what it has to 
do with him, and when he gets to prison the warders also 
know just how to treat him. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that nowadays 
the Political Officer on tour gets no complaints against the 
Native Administration. The people know better than to 
complain. It was not always so. But yearly the Native 
Administration grows more and more powerful, and in this 
matter of extortion, more efficient. To-day, it is a veritable 
Old Man of the Sea, fastened upon the shoulders of the poor 
man, daily growing heavier, grinding him down, crushing 
him. It is the apotheosis of inexpugnable tyranny. 

_And the Political Officer is helpless. He knows what is 
going on, and he can do nothing. Nor is adverse comment 
on the functioning of the Native Administration welcomed 
by his superiors. The Native Administration suppresses 
evidence, supplies evidence, just as suits its purpose. No 
native with a halfpennyworth of nous will put himself in 
peril by opposing the will of the Emir. Even the “ big men” 
crawl to the Emir; he can hurt more grievously, reward 
more handsomely than they can, and he can break them. 


Nor is the Political Officer himself safe. His native 
VOL. LXXXIV 40 
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staff are usually in liaison with the Emir: Political Officers 
come and go, but the Political Officer’s native staff, and the 
Emir, and the Native Administration, these three are cop. 
stants, and they stand together. An Emir, a Native Adminis 
tration, can complain to Government of a Political Officer 
in regard to money, or women, or some other matter, and 
whatever the facts, the Political Officer’s defence can only, 
at the most, begin and end with a flat denial of what is alleged 
against him. He will get no witnesses to support his case, 

I don’t suppose it is appreciated in England that certain 
of the Native Courts exercise full judicial powers, can, that 
is to say, award a death sentence. Certainly it cannot be 
understood in England that a struggling man, ironed, wa 


not very long ago in Sokoto dragged in the afternoon along} 
a mile of road from the gaol, first to the Emir’s house, thence} 


to the market place, where he arrived all bloody and panting, 


and there, in the presence of the marketeers, was knelt} 
down, and his head hacked off with a sword. The disjecu) 


membra remained there on the ground in a pool of blood 
The man was ripe for execution, may be, but that was not 
the way to execute him. Wherever there is a Native Court 
exercising full judicial powers the same sort of thing ca 
happen. 

Seventeen years in the Political Service in Nigeria, 
with personal experience covering the greater part. of the 
Native Administration areas, have satisfied me that my 
indictment of the system is true in substance and in fact. 
Additional to my own personal knowledge I have the testi- 
mony of friends, colleagues, not one, nor two, but a score 
or more, all supporting what I say about the Native Adminis- 
tration. It is notorious throughout Nigeria that it oppresses 
the poor man and extorts from him—everybody knows it. 

Doubtless defenders of the system will come forward, 
more’s the shame and the pity, men whose names carry much 
more weight than mine, but certainly not men with a more 
considerable and varied knowledge of its workings than I 
possess. The abuses that I have described exist, and they 
are increasing, they are inseparable from the system. 

The British have done great work in Nigeria. They 
have stopped raiding for slaves and trading in slaves (they 
have not ended slavery as an institution ; daily, men purchase 
their freedom with the hard money proceeds of a year's 
or two years’ or more years’ toil): they have stop 
internecine war: they have made a railway and they 
have put steamers on the rivers: they have opened up we 
country to trade. And they have fashioned and rive 
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upon the poor people the dreadful fetters of the Native 
Administration. 

The African native is far from being a fool. He sees now 
the British standing behind the Native Administration. 
He identifies the British with it. He appreciates that if he 
fights the Native Administration there are British machine 
guns coming to support it. He feels the Native Adminis- 
tration a most intolerable, efficient, invincible oppression. 
It assesses and collects his taxes, administers his “ justice,” 
subjects him to the corvée, orders and oppresses him and is 
hated by him, at every turn in his life. If he is forty years 
old he remembers the time when there were no British 
bayonets to maintain a tyranny: if he is young, his elders 
tell him of those days. And he thinks that, with the British 


out of the way, he could deal soon and faithfully and satis- 


factorily with the Native Administration. He knows as 


_ wellas I do that the Emirs’ motor-cars and magnificence, 
| that the money for the Emir of Katsina’s joy rides to Europe, 


come out of his pocket, and he does not approve. 

In Egypt the British did a great work. So long as they 
held the respect and confidence of the poor people, so long 
as they were recognized as the protectors of the poor, so 
long as the poor stood behind them, they governed the 
country. In those days not one thousand Zaghluls could 
have turned them out. Those days passed. The plebs 
moved over and stood behind Zaghlul. The fellah came to 
look upon the British as oppressors. Necessity knows 
no law, and many things were suffered by the fellaheen 
during the war that were perhaps inevitable. Anyhow they 
made up their minds that the British were no more protectors 
of the poor, and out the British had to go. The conditions 
of the fellah are unlikely to improve, even so. 

The relevance of this lies here: Egyptian anti-British 
propaganda in Nigeria is a fact, and the operations of the 
Native Administration give it a welcoming soil upon which 
to work. The poor people hate the Native Administration, 
and will presently rise against it. That is the danger, real, 
proximate. Feudalism is a bad system, and, anyway, it’s 
out of date. Yet the British seem set upon maintaining it 
in Nigeria. With the support of the people the British can 
stay in Nigeria, and continue the useful laudable enterprises 
they are there engaged upon. With the people alienated, 
and themselves allied with the class of Tax-Eaters as opposed 
to the class of Tax-Payers, the British will presently have 
to get out of the Northern Provinces. 

The Native Administration as at present constituted 
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ought to go over the side. It is expensive, inefficient, 
oppressive. In place of it there should be an augment 
European staff, associated with African colleagues as suitable 
candidates come along, and they, servants directly of th 
Nigerian Government, should undertake all those seryicg 
which are at present supposed to be performed by th 
Native Administration. Thus would the services ly 
efficiently performed, the cost of them lessened, and th 
whole business CLEAN. 

Lastly, these. I am a very sick man, far from London, 
and without access to records or data of any kind. If it 
be asked why did I not raise this issue before, my answeris 
that as far as I could I did whilst I wasin the service. There 
are in Nigeria papers that I wrote and submitted to Authority, 


. . « What I have written is the truth, and it had to be told | 


J. EF. J. Frrzpatricx 


THE MENACE OF THE OIL MERGER 


Tux “ Steam Era” and the “ Electrical Era ”’ are two great 
landmarks in mechanical progress. It is not too much to 
say that the advent of the steam engine, and, at a later 
date, of the electrical motor, revolutionized not only com- 
mercial life, but the whole organism of the civilized world. 
They developed gradually through the usual stages of 
incredulity, obstructive criticism, mild interest, and, event- 
ually, popular acclamation, and are now taken for granted 
scarcely less than the air we breathe. Far less dramatically, 
in fact almost imperceptibly, there has come about an 
“ Qj] Era.” Oil, as a lubricant, has of course always been 
part and parcel of the mechanical age, but it is as a fuel 


' for generating steam and as a motive power capable of 


supplanting both steam and electricity that it has grown 


_ in importance until it has become a commodity vital to our 


national existence. 

Like steam and electricity, the manifold uses of petroleum 
products (to use the more comprehensive term) now pass 
almost unnoticed, and the public, therefore, shows as little 
concern in the sources of national oil supplies as it does in 
the origin of the food it buys from the shops; yet, next to 
food, oil is the commodity which most directly affects the 
daily life of the individual. 

In the first place, modern machinery, either on account 
of its higher speed or of its heavier moving parts, requires 
mineral, as distinct from vegetable, oil to keep it going. 
It is this mineral oil with which we are dealing here, and 
without which the greater part of the mechanical life of 
the world would come to a standstill. This fact alone 
marks a great change from the days when vegetable oil 
was in very general use as a lubricant. For firing the 
steam boilers of stationery engines on land, oil is still regarded 
as somewhat of a luxury, but even so there is a tendency 
for it to supersede coal where storage is difficult and clean- 
liness essential. As a motive power oil is being used more 
and more. Heavy oil engines of the Diesel type are being 
adopted to a certain extent for driving big plants, but light 
oil, such as kerosene, is being used to drive an ever increasing 
number of small engines for innumerable purposes, while 
the growing volume of petrol-driven vehicles on the roads is 
self-evident. 

This increasing use of oil, however, is by no means con- 
fined to land machines. As a fuel and as a motive power 
it is being introduced rapidly into the Mercantile Marine. 
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Facilities for refuelling and a reduction in fuel space are 
matters of high importance in a ship, and, with the added 
advantage of cleanliness in handling and economy in labour 
oil is rapidly superseding coal, especially in new construction, 
For passenger liners it has been definitely adopted for firing 
the boilers, while the cargo ship with internal combustion 
engines is steadily replacing the steam-driven one. Present 
limitations to the size of these latter engines, and therefore 
to shaft horse-power, restrict the size of the ship for which 
they are applicable, but already motor ships of nearly twenty 
thousand tons are being produced. Of the total tonnage 
built in the past five years, 60 per cent. is oil-using; 
that is to say, in two ships out of three the boilers are 
oil fired or there are internal combustion engines. Nearly 
one-third of the merchant ships at present building in this 
country will be motor driven; moreover, the aggregate 
tonnage of British-owned motor vessels is already two and 
a half times that of any other country. 

So much for some of the more important commercial 
uses of oil, but now let us turn to the Fighting Services, 
Several months before the war broke out the Admiralty, 
with the consent of the Government and the approval of 
Parliament, adopted the policy of substituting oil fuel for 
coal in the ships of the Fleet. This policy has been steadily 
pursued ever since with unqualified success. A number of 
different influences combined to make this change imperative. 
The demands for higher speed, better protection, heavier 
guns and increased radius of action in warships could only 
be met by economizing fuel space. Oil fuel not only fulfilled 
this need, but it could be stowed in many compartments 
where coal would have been practically inaccessible. The 
rapidity with which furnaces could be made to blaze into 
full force and steam raised for full speed or, alternatively, 
fires lowered to a mere glimmer if the ship was only just 
keeping under way, was an added advantage given by ail 
to the man-o’-war. Lastly, there was the ease and speed 
with which re-fuelling could be carried out. Before the al 
era, a warship returning from arduous duties at sea would 
be faced on arrival with the operation of taking in, perhaps, 
2,000 tons of coal. This meant a physical effort, which 
exhausted the energies of the entire ship’s company for the 
best part of forty-eight hours before refuelling was com: 
pleted, cleanliness restored, and the ship once more fully 
efficient to fight. To-day, a small party of men connects 
hoses to the ship’s side, pumps are set going, and in a few 
hours oil tanks are replenished. During the ship’s stay 2 
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harbour the crew gets a much-needed rest and efficiency 
remains unimpaired. 

The great practical value of this was demonstrated in 
the war by the far higher percentage of ships which could 
be kept..at.sea, or which were instantly ready to take the 
sea, than would have been possible with an “all coal” 
Navy. A reversion to coal-burning is, therefore, out. of 
the question, as it would mean a serious loss of efficiency 
to a fleet already pared to the bone. 

Turning to land fighting, we see that the Army is showing 
a strong tendency to become more and more mechanical. 
The tank was still in the development stage when peace 
came, but already it had started to influence the whole 
nilitary situation. Its advent marked the opening stages 
of much greater mobility in land warfare. The transport 
and supply of armies in the field have also become increas- 
ingly dependent on motor vehicles, and it is probable that 
in the not distant future the tractor will completely supplant 
the horse for moving artillery. Altogether, the Army is 
rapilly following the Navy in its dependence on oil for move- 
ment in battle, and it is already dependent on that fuel for 
the maintainence of its supplies after it has taken the field. 

The greatest development which the war brought, however, 
was in the sphere of aviation. The conquest of the air has 
left the world in general, and this country in particular, 
with a new means of transport, but with a new danger to 
the peace and safety of mankind. Public anxiety in this 
matter is shown in the demand for a great increase in our 
Air Force. The life-blood of that force is the oil product— 
petrol. Our ability to defend ourselves from continental 
air attack is directly affected by two important factors : 


(a) The security of our own oil supplies. 
(6) The power to cut off those of the enemy. 


Both these are, of course, in turn affected by the question 
of oil reserves in our own and in the enemy country. 

_ The part which oil has come to play in Imperial Defence 
will therefore be apparent, and if further emphasis is neces- 
Sary we may recall the fact that at one period in the late 
war shortage of oil supplies prevented the British fleet 
from exercising at sea, and movements on the Western 
front were, on certain occasions, dependent on the arrival of 
petrol, It is also worth noting that in the end lack of lubri- 
cating oil played a conspicuous part in Germany’s collapse. 

A most serious consideration for us to-day, is the fact 
that we can no longer depend on home resources for our 
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primary fuel; coal cannot serve.our needs as it used to do 
and, worst of all, not 2 per cent. of the world’s output of 
oil comes from the British Empire. The shale industry 
the only form in which oil is produced in this island, supplies 
only an insignificant proportion of our requirements. 

_ We-ate'therefore faced with the fact that our industrial 
life and our means of self-protection are utterly dependent 
on a fuel which we must obtain from foreign territories, 
The effect this might have in time of war will be better 
realized if we recall the influence we were able to exert in 
the late war through controlling bunker coal. The advent 
of the “ oil era’ means that this economic weapon can no 
longer be wielded with the same force as of yore, and that 
a new weapon might be forged against us if command of 
the world’s oil supplies ever passed into hostile hands. In 
view of these very serious considerations it is highly important 


to see where the sources of oil production are, and what | 


influences control these sources. 


The relative production of the principal oil-bearing | 


countries in 1923 is shown in the following table :— 


Country. Percentage of World’s Total. 
United States x | ot wd ie ve oe «6729 
Mexico a E.é is ok Mis 8% -. 148 
Russia = ss os os oi el vo aoe 
Persia aia re an aie nT ae fo, ae 
Dutch East Indies .. vy BK aie ie ae. ee 
Roumania .. a ae me age as Fi 
India and Burmah.. a 3% a oe ek Os 
Poland ov ‘e Fr Ji i‘ ce a) 
British Borneo = +5 be sie ia i. 4 
Trinidad a 3 
Egypt ae ng sie ee ae -° io ‘l 
Other Countries .. oie A ag Pi: ce ae 

Total 100 


The most striking feature in the geography of oil pro- 
duction is the overwhelming proportion which comes from 
the United States. There has been a marked falling of 
of the Mexican output in the last two years, but that country 
still ranks second in the list. The European output has 
diminished considerably since the political upheaval in 
Russia, the chief producer in that continent. To-day Russia 
produces little more than half what it did ten years ago. The 
Asiatic output, on the other hand, has more than doubled. 

Prospecting for oil is an expensive and elusive pursuit. 
The geology of oil-bearing formations is far from being an 
exact science, and the origin of petroleum deposits 18 still 
a subject on which there is considerable diversity of opinion. 
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The future of the world’s oil supplies is distinctly a matter 
for speculation and it is only possible therefore to work 
on a basis of the situation as it exists to-day. There are 
two main aspects from which to examine the question of 
control of oil supplies, the Strategical and the Commercial. 

Taking the strategical aspect first, it is evident that 
the position of the oil-fields of the world is a factor which 
must profoundly affect the problem of Imperial Defence. 
In the event of war, can we safeguard our supplies of this 
fuel which is so vital to our armed strength and to our com- 
mercial existence ? Can we cut off our enemy’s supplies 
and thereby render him, once his reserves are exhausted, 
impotent to harm us ? Can we ensure that in circumstances, 
other than open conflict, we cannot be deprived of our oil 
supplies? These are some of the big issues involved. 

As there is only a negligible quantity of oil in the Empire, 
it is clearly to our advantage in peace time to be able to 


_ exert financial control of sources which competition or 


obstruction might otherwise deny to us. In war time the 
influence of our armed forces will generally be a more potent 
factor than our financial holdings. It would be idle not 
to recognize the commanding position of the United States 
in the oil situation. Not only does that country actually 
produce a high percentage of our normal supplies of oil, 
but, strategically, supplies from the Mexican and, to a less 
extent, from the South American oil-fields are also dominated 
by the United States Navy. Whether American con- 
sumption will one day monopolize the whole American 
output is a matter for conjecture; but at the present day 
the fact remains that one of the greatest guarantees we 
have for the security of our oil supplies lies in our close 
ties and firm friendship with that country. 

A further element of safety is provided by the geo- 
graphical position of our islands, which enables us to cover 
the passage across the Atlantic of our own supplies, while 
we are In a strong position to hold up those destined for a 
continental enemy. 

In Europe are the neglected oil-fields of Russia and 
those gradually developing in Roumania. In the event of 
war with a continental power, however, it is doubtful 
whether we should get much from either of these sources, 
and we might be unable to prevent supplies from them 
reaching our enemy. In other circumstances, a limited 
amount of oil from the continent might be available to this 
country, if we offered the best market, but it may be noted 
that at no time has more than 8 per cent. of Russia’s 
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supply been available for consumers outside that country 
Altogether, it must be taken for granted that our a 
requirements in war would be very little assisted from 
European sources. 

Last, but by no means least, there are the resources of 
the Asiatic countries and East Indies. In Burmah we have 
the only considerable oil-fields within the British Empire, 
but the whole of their output is absorbed in India; moreover, 
the rich paraffin content of the oil makes it unsuitable for 
fuel for the Navy without undergoing expensive treatment, 

The Persian oil-fields worked by the Anglo-Persian 
Company, are unquestionably the most valuable source of 
supply within the sphere of British influence. Strategically, 
our fleet can dominate the sea route from the Persian Gulf, 
through the Red Sea, Suez Canal and Mediterranean to 
England, so long as the military security of the Canal is 
not in dispute. There are, however, two elements of weak- 
ness in the position. Firstly, there is our inability to afford 
proper protection to our sea communications with Australia 
and New Zealand, until Singapore is modernized to provide 
a repair base for the battle fleet. In other words, the 
‘sea pipe-line’’ supplying oil to our Eastern dominions is 
at present liable to be cut. Secondly, there is the continual 
clamour in certain quarters which may lead to our evacuation 
of Iraq. Our military occupation of that country, lying, 
as it does, on the western flank of Persia, not only stabilizes 
the whole situation in the middle East, but is the sole bul- 
wark against the aggressive policies of Turkey and Russia. 
Turkey waits impatiently for the day when she can recover 
her lost Empire in the one-time Mesopotamia. The Bol- 
shevik rulers of Russia are ever using their influence with 
the weak Government of Persia in the all too adjacent city 
of Teheran to prejudice our interests in the latter country. 
Our position in Iraq alone enables us to safeguard the oil 
resources on which we may become dependent for the very 
life-blood of our Empire. 

Further east lie the important oil-producing islands of 
the Dutch East Indies and the British Dependency of 
Sarawak, which has a small but increasing output. These 
lie on the fringes of the Empire’s protective zone, but here 
again the part the Navy could play in providing that ptr 
tection is distinctly dependent on there being an adequate 
base for the Fleet in the Far East. The whole strategie 
aspect of our Eastern oil supplies pivots round this matter 
of a base. The “sea pipe-lines,” as represented by the 
oil-tankers, must be protected by cruisers, A more powe 
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eemy’s fleet could drive those cruisers off and sink or cap- 
ture the tankers. The cruisers, therefore, must have the 
covering protection of a battle-fleet. A battle-fleet cannot 
be maintained at such a distance from Home resources 
unless there is a base on the station capable of docking and 
repairing the battleships. It is needless to elaborate here 
the many arguments which all point to Singapore as being 
the right port from a strategical point of view, but it will 
be apparent that the lack of such a base constitutes a real 
danger to our Eastern oil supplies. 

Next to the importance of oil in connection with Imperial 
security in war is its relation to national prosperity in 
peace. If we are at a disadvantage because of the geo- 
graphical situation of oil-fields, there is no reason why such 
disadvantage should necessarily extend to the commercial and 
financial control of oil production. It is desirable, therefore, 
to examine how we stand in the matter of British oil holdings. 

Neglecting small concerns which do not materially affect 
the Britith influence in the world’s oil industry, we find 
three principal British oil companies—the Shell, the Burmah, 
and the Anglo-Persian. 

Of these the Shell is a junior partner of the Royal Dutch 
Company in the proportion of 40 per cent. Shell to 60 per 
cent. Royal Dutch. The Shell-Dutch Combine holds oil-fields 
in most of the principal oil-bearing countries of the world, 
except Burmah and Persia. Their largest holdings, of course, 
areinAmerica. Of the actual Shell shareholders, nineteen out 
of every twenty of the 80,000 total are reputed to be British. 

The Burmah Company is a purely British concern, 
which works all the most important oil-fields in that country ; 
but as has been said, its whole output, except for a small 
naval contract, goes to India. 

The Anglo-Persian Company is also purely British. One- 
third of the ordinary shares are owned by the Burmah 
Company, but the majority shareholder is the British 
Government, whose interests are represented by a two- 
thirds voting power. In addition to fulfilling a large Ad- 
miralty contract, this Company supplies oil to British 
(including Dominion) and continental markets. 

It is satisfactory to note, therefore, that British com- 
mercial interests support strategical requirements to the 
extent that there are large British-owned fields in the 
countries which mainly supply us with oil, and that the only 
oil-bearing territories which can be considered within the 
zone of our protective influence in the event of war, namely, 
Burmah and Persia, are worked by British Companies. 
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Great efforts have been made in recent years to effed 
a Merger of these three big companies, one of the main 
arguments in favour of this being that it would strengthey 
British influence in the world’s oil supplies. This proposal 
does not imply a severance of the Royal Dutch-Shell part. 
nership, but would, it is maintained, convert a forty to sixt 
minority of British holdings into a fifty-five to forty-five 
majority of British holdings in the new partnership. 

An essential preliminary to this project is that the Govern. 
ment should sell its shares in the Anglo-Persian Company 
to the Burmah Company. The latter, with its assets thus 
increased, would, it is proposed, join the Royal Dutch-Shel 
group when the predominating assets of the Shell-Burmah 
part of the Merger would ensure British control. 

The position may be represented by the face value of 
the respective Companies’ shares expressed in round figures: 


Royal Dutch .. we nm i a ob .- £120,000,000 
Shell .. ws “> aia aa se a6 -. 80,000,000 
Burmah Se es Pie ne ay rg -. 30,000,000 
Anglo-Persian (not including £5,000,000 Debentures).. 20,000,000 


It will be evident that without the Anglo-Persian assets 
a predominant British interest cannot be secured in sucha 
Merger. 

The following are the commercial advantages which, it 
is claimed, would accrue from such an amalgamation of 
British oil interests :— 


(a) Wider sources of oil supply would be under 
British control. 

(b) British-owned oil would be in a stronger position 
in competition with foreign companies. 

(c) Economy would be effected in prospecting for 
new fields because there would be no competition a 
between the British Companies themselves. 

(d) Economy would be secured in administration and 
in retail sale, resulting from elimination of overlapping 
and local competition (rival petrol pump plants, ete.) 

(e) The Merger would possess great financial resoutts 
and widely distributed holdings, very necessary in suth 
a highly speculative business as oil. . 

(f) British oil interests would be on a safer basis if 
merged into a partnership of this kind. Failure of me 
source of supply would not be the disaster that it might 
be to an isolated concern. 

(g) The commercial advantages would combine to 
make the country’s oil supplies more secure. 
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These are weighty arguments and deserve close examina- 
tion. Unfortunately there is, at the outset, a stumbling- 
block to the process of effecting this Merger, and that is 
this sale of the Government’s holding in the Anglo-Persian 
Company. It seems generally agreed that the financial 
and commercial interests involved could not consent to an 
element of Government control, and equally the Government 
would find it impossible to accept a position where it would 
be a minority shareholder. 

The controversy, which for some time past has ranged 
round British oil interests, really centres in the main 
question: “‘Is it to national advantage that the Govern- 
ment should be large shareholders in the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company?” Putting aside far-fetched notions of national- 
ization of key industries, which may inspire Socialist views 
on this subject, the pros and cons of the matter can be 
fairly simply stated. Many reasons have been advanced to 
show that both from a diplomatic and from a financial 
point of view it is an undesirable responsibility which the 
Government has assumed. Amongst the arguments brought 
forward, are :— 

1, The fact that the British Government is financially 
interested in a company which occupies a prominent position 
in the world’s markets, leads to diplomatic embarrassment 
and is constantly affecting our friendly relations with foreign 
powers. 

2. Suspicion, although quite unfounded, is raised that 
the Government holding operates in the same manner as a 
subsidy, and enables British (and particularly the Anglo- 
Persian) Companies to undersell foreign rivals even in other 
countries than our own. 

3, Political objections are raised to the principle of 
Government trading. 

_ 4 A very large national holding in so speculative an 
suuihinent as oil is an unwarrantable financial risk to the 
ate. 

In regard to the particular question of the Government’s 
Anglo-Persian holding, it is further argued that :— 

5. The financial risk is intensified by the fact that the 
seen this specific national holding depends on a single 
Oll-Neld. 

6. The Government’s controlling interest is an embarrass- 
ment in making financial arrangements which might be neces- 
sary or favourable to the Company’s capital requirements. 

7. The Government’s association is a handicap to the 

mMpany in securing new interests in foreign fields. . 
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Here, then, is the case for the Merger, and it is a formig. 
able one, and at first sight the arguments against the Gover. 
ment continuing to hold their Anglo-Persian shareg seen 
to be exceedingly forceful. In fact, it would almost ap 
as if official obstruction was running directly contrary to 
British interests. Is this really the case? Surely ther 
must be good reasons why three successive Governments 
including two of very different political persuasion, have 
steadily refused to part with their national oil holdings, 
even at a most tempting price. Admitted that many of the 
advantages claimed for the Merger are sound enough from 
the general commercial point of view, it is still permissible 
to criticize them from the essentially British one. Let 1 
examine these claims. The initial one-—namely, that wider 
sources of oil would be under British control—is open to 
considerable argument. In the first place it is highly 
questionable whether the Royal Dutch holders would bring 
their own particular properties into the Merger at all, 
Moreover, once the Merger’s shares are on the open market 
there is no guarantee that the holders will remain predomi 
nantly British. The argument that national oil interests are 
safer if not dependent on one source of supply, cannot be 
accepted as a reason for merging the Government holdings 
with those in other countries, because the Anglo-Persian 


Company controls a huge district with many sources of } 
supply, and it is most unlikely that all these will run dy } 


before the conclusion of the thirty years’ concession. An 
even better refutation of this argument is to be found in 
the overwhelming anxiety of great oil interests to acquire 
this Anglo-Persian holding. 

The final claim, that the commercial advantages would 
make the country’s oil supplies more secure, is the most 
controversial of all, as will be seen in due course. 

The case against the British Government’s oil-holding 
needs to be examined in detail. In reply to the arguments 
presented it can be asserted that :— 

1. The diplomatic difficulties of the situation are vey 
greatly exaggerated. There is no more reason why the 
British Government should not have an active interest 1 
oil supplies vital to the defence of the Empire than theres 
any reason why it should cease to have a predominant 
financial interest in the Suez Canal. The Government does 
not, in point of fact, interfere in the commercial side of the 
oil industry, and other Governments—particularly that of 
the United States—are finding it necessary for the State to 
safeguard its oil supplies by a direct national interest. 


2. 
suspi 
Angl 
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9, It is very doubtful whether there is any genuine 
suspicion that the Government influences prices through its 
Anglo-Persian holdings, because the notion is so palpably 
erroneous. It is well known that prices are chiefly regulated 
by the principal commercial oil interests, which have a 
tacit agreement not to undersell each other. 

3. The arguments for and against the principle of Govern- 
ment trading are largely a matter of political outlook, 
and do not necessarily bear on a particular commodity and 
its sources of supply when these are outside the Empire. 

4, Far from being an unwarrantable risk, the Anglo- 
Persian holding has been a very great financial asset to the 
nation. This Government investment has paid something 
like 200 per cent., and even if the concern went smash 
to-morrow the State would have made a handsome profit. 

5, It is incorrect to say that the value of the national 
holding is dependent on a single oil-field. The district 
controlled by the Anglo-Persian Company is a very large 
one, and large oil-bearing tracts are yet untapped. 

6. The Treasury attitude is naturally a conservative one, 
but though the Government holding may act as a brake, it by 
no means debars the Company from sound financial operations. 

7. It is true that the Government association may, on 
occasion, add to the difficulties of securing new resources 


in foreign countries, but in practice they can usually be 


surmounted, and the force of this argument depends very 
much on the particular foreign country concerned in such 
negotiations. 

Now let us see what are the arguments on the other side. 
What concrete advantages can be claimed for the Govern- 
ment continuing to hold this block of oil shares? They may 
be classified as follows :— 

_ (a) Protection is given against the formation of a 
gigantic international trust, which would place the consumer 
at the mercy of the big oil alliances. The public benefits 
by competition. 

(b) The Empire is not wholly dependent on commercially- 
controlled resources for its oil supplies. This might prove 
an advantage of very great importance in time of war or 
strained relations. If the British Government ceased to be in 
4 position to control any oil supplies, we might only be able 
to obtain oil under onerous or even humiliating conditions. 

(c) The essentially British character of the biggest oil- 
producing concern within the sphere of our protective 
influence is ensured in a way which it cannot be if all the 
shares were on the open market. 
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(d) The Admiralty secures a large proportion of the oi] 
needed for the Navy through a most favourable contrac; 
with the present Anglo-Persian Company. Even if this wag 
renewed by the proposed Combine, as a condition of the 
sale of the Government block of shares, the Persian oil-fields 
would be worked as commercial (and not as Imperial 
Defence) needs might necessitate, with the result that they 
might be worked out before the present thirty years’ cop. 
cession had expired. Alternatively, oil resources which 
would be invaluable in war might be neglected by the 
Combine because they did not pay well, and so would not 
be available in emergency. 

(e) As matters stand, the Government is in a position 
to spread the balance of their contracts geographically, s0 
as to promote the development of oil-fields, which are of 
strategical value. This it could not do if it had to place 
orders with a large Merger. 


Perhaps the strongest argument of all, for continued | 


Government supremacy in these vital sources of the Empire’s 
oil supplies, lies in the fact that as long as they involve 
financial responsibility to the State, so long will there bea 
powerful inducement to whatever party is in office to provide 
military protection to prevent them from passing into 
foreign hands, or the output being interfered with. If they 
ever became a purely commercial concern, there would be 
far more diplomatic and political difficulties put in the 
way of Government intervention, particularly armed inter- 
vention, than there can be at present. 

When our oil reserves are built up to the full standard 
necessary for our own war needs (if such a utopian condition 
can ever be fulfilled), or if considerable oil resources are 
discovered within the Empire, the situation might become 
rather different; but to-day the Anglo-Persian oil-fields 
are an indispensable factor in our Imperial Insurance, and 
the British Government and not commercial oil companies 
should hold the policy. As long as these resources are sale, 


supplies of oil will be available in emergency for the most ' 


vital services. The Navy will be able to keep the seas and 
safeguard communications with other sources of supply. 
Neutrals will generally be ready to sell to such a g 
customer if we can ensure delivery, but if the Government 
loses control, whether physical or financial, of the only 
considerable oil-fields which Britain can protect, the vely 
existence of the Empire will be in jeopardy. 
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